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MISS LESLEY STEPHENSON 


The marriage of Miss Lesley Stephenson, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Stephenson, of the Old Vicarage, 
Shiplake, Oxfordshire, to Mr. John Thouron, only son of Mr. John Thouron, of Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A., and 
of Mrs. Lorna Thouron, of Onslow-square, London, is due to take place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on March 18 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT FARMERS 
M* JOHN HARE, the Minister of Agri- 


culture, shows courage in carrying 

forward his predecessor’s plans _ for 
refreshing the landlord and tenant system and 
taking the State off the scene. For the past ten 
years British agriculture has, on paper at least, 
been subject to government sanctions to ensure 
good husbandry and good estate management. 
If the new Agriculture Bill becomes law the 
Minister and the county committees will make 
way for the landlord, and he will be able on his 
own initiative to take an erring tenant before 
the Agricultural Land Tribunal, an impartial 
authority appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

The tribunal is to uphold a notice to quit 
where the landlord proves that certain specified 
conditions are fulfilled. He will have to show 
that the tenant is farming badly and neglecting 
the holding, or that the farm should be vacated 
in the interests of sound estate management to 
secure a re-arrangement of holdings, or that 
greater hardship would be caused by with- 
holding than by giving consent to the notice 
to quit. 

This might put some good tenant farmers 
in jeopardy, but there is an important safeguard 
for them. The tribunal shall, so the Bill reads, 
withhold consent to the operation of the notice 
to quit if “‘in all the circumstances it appears to 
them that a fair and reasonable landlord would 
not insist on possession.’ TheC.L.A.andN.F.U. 
have agreed on these words. Clearly the N.F.U. 
is as anxious as the C.L.A. that the landlord and 
tenant system, which embraces two-thirds of 
our farms, should not disintegrate. 

The landlord needs to have a more direct say 
in the way in which his let land is farmed, not 
to the point of laying down rotations or inter- 
fering with stocking policy, but certainly so far 
as the long-term good of the land is concerned. 
He will now have this opportunity and this 
responsibility to act in the interests of good 
husbandry and good estate management. If he 
fails to bring a really bad farmer before the 
tribunal, maybe through misplaced kindness of 
heart or indifference, he will no longer deserve 
to own land in this country. 

Owner occupiers, who amount to about a 
third of all farmers, will, if this Bill becomes 
law, be clear of disciplinary measures unless 
their land is so foul with injurious weeds that 
they cause nuisance to their neighbours. There 
will be no county agricultural executive com- 
mittee to call them to book in the terms of the 
Agricultural Act, 1947, and no one to take them 
before the Agricultural Land Tribunal. There 
will be no more Lady Garbett cases. The Minister 
said bravely last week that the penal sanctions 
of supervision and dispossession introduced in 
war-time are “‘no use at all in maintaining the 
efficient and forward-looking farming industry 
we need in 1958.’ Certainly these distasteful 
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sanctions have rarely been used in recent years, 
and British agriculture survives and indeed goes 
forward in progressive husbandry. 

Economic sanctions remain for all, and it 
is this aspect of the changes now proposed that 
makes the N.F.U. leaders apprehensive. If 
penal sanctions are removed, will there be as 
good a case for price guarantees to farmers? 
To ask this question disregards the 1957 Agri- 
cultural Act, which put these guarantees on a 
firm long-term basis without any reference to 
supervision and dispossession. Does the N.F.U. 
really want to see county committees revived 
to exercise the police powers that were necessary 
in war-time and when food was short and 
rationed? 

This Bill straightens the road for the 
revision of farm rents to keep pace with the 
increased maintenance costs falling on land- 
lords. When cases go to arbitration the criterion 
is to be the rent at which the holding might 
reasonably be expected to be let in the open 
market by a willing landlord. In other words 
the arbitrator will be guided more by the rent 
obtainable on a fresh letting to an incoming 
tenant than by the established-level of rents in 
the district. 


THE FALLEN TREE 


Y tree is down; a part familiar, old, 
Of my youth's skyline. Where I looked 
at tt 
I see a stvange and new horizon, cold 
And fay. And now no more shall I commit 
My long gaze to its comfortable strength, 
My body to its shelter or its shade. 
How pitiful its thickness, breadth and length 
When they upon the dull, round earth ave laid. 
I used, within the grey grooves of its flesh, 


To watch brown tears congeal. And this, my 
hand 
Has touched its leaves when spring was clean and 
fresh, 
And its firm trunk when winter threshed the 
land 
What loomed like friendship shall, like friendship, 
stay 
In my vemembering heart beyond its day. 
W. H. Boorse. 


SUSTAINING THE ARTS 


F we are to be thankful for small\mercies, 

something gratifying is to be seen in the fact 
that the Treasury has not allowed the stern 
necessities of the times to harden its heart 
utterly to the plea of the Arts Council for an 
increased grant. Facing a crisis, due to infla- 
tion, which threatens such dire results as the 
merging of the Carl Rosa and Sadler’s Wells 
opera companies and other restrictions in the 
artistic life of the country, the Arts Council 
sought, for the year 1958/59, an increase of 
25 per cent. on its last year’s grant of £985,000. 
It is to receive only 11 per cent. more. The 
Government may say, with justice, that even 
in a year of financial perplexity they are recog- 
nising that the claims of the arts must transcend 
the cold admonitions of austere economists; 
and that thereby they are sustaining the place 
of the arts in our national life. But how far are 
the Government sustaining the arts themselves? 
Just as the Welfare State recognises a minimum 
standard of living below which no individual 
must be allowed to fall, so there is a minimum 
standard of performance in the arts which is 
the lowest consistent with our status among the 
nations, and below which standard it should 
not be suffered to sink. No one familiar with the 
current problems of the Arts Council can believe 
that the increased grant will enable that stan- 
dard to be maintained. Moreover, just as 
parsimony can impair our national achievement 
here, so too can uncertainty. The Council can- 
not plan efficiently or employ its funds to the 
best effect while its financial horizon is restricted 
to a single financial year, beyond which the 
future is all unknown. The policy followed by 
governments in relation to Colonial develop- 
ment, of resolving to devote to that object a 
prescribed sum over a ten-year period, would be 
better suited to the task of the Arts Council. 
An official enquiry to discover how far some 
such method could be applied to the needs of 
the arts would, of itself, be an encouragement 
to all concerned. 
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THE CHANGING SOUTH BANK 


LEARANCE of Thames-side at Waterloo 

promised to be the biggest improvement of ~ 
London in our time. Certainly it got off to a 
jubilant start with the Festival of Britain, and 
its legacy, the Festival Hall, has made a com-~ 
mensurate contribution to life and architecture 
—but the silhouette of its roof, functional and 
honest though it is, still seems ugly. Soon, how- 
ever, this will be rendered less noticeable by the 
26-storey Royal Dutch-Shell group’s, offices 
rising from the hole excavated behind it. This | 
tower will also be the visual hub of the whole 
semi-circle, so its design is a matter of impor a 
ance. Following the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission’s strictures, it has been lowered by 
several storeys, but become thicker. It is hard 
to see why the original height was deemed 
excessive, for the very tall, tapering shape had 
a distinct character, whereas the blunted top 
emphasises the rather dull bulk of the revised — 
design. Even duller and bulkier is the extension 
of County Hall, repeating the shape of the rest, 
with the same steep French roof, but entirely — 
devoid of modelling. Moreover it is studded 
with little windows that, to judge from the 
fluorescent lights visible within, do not 
illumine the interior, which houses the L.C.C. 
architects’ drawing offices; while the end “‘over-— 
looking’’ the river is in fact blank except for a 
tier of recessed balconies. | The design is an 
unfortunate compromise, having neither the 
character of the old nor the advantages of a 
modern building. If and when the National 
Theatre takes its destined place, it will have a 
tough assignment to bring distinction among 
the commonplaces that are growing up all 
round its site. 


A BOOM IN GARDENING 


NE of the most interesting features of the 
boom which gardening is enjoying at 
present is the rapid expansion in membership 
of so many specialist horticultural societies. 
Most spectacular has been the growth of the 
National Rose Society to well over 50,000 
members, a figure which actually puts it a little 
ahead of the much more widely based Royal 
Horticultural Society, but other specialist 
organisations show the same trend. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society, the National Dahlia 
Society and the Delphinium Society are all 
growing fast, and the newly formed Hardy Plant 
Society is already approaching its first thousand 
members. It is by no means clear what it is that 
makes amateur gardeners so ready to join these 
national bodies. Certainly it cannot be mainly 
a desire to win prizes, for an analysis reveals 
that only a small percentage of members ever 


-_ 


' exhibit. Far more visit the shows, but there are 


still so many who are debarred by distance or 
work from ever getting to a meeting that this 
cannot be the whole explanation either. 
Probably the true answer is to be found in the 
insatiable quest for information which is so 


. characteristic of gardeners, a quest not checked 


even by the flood of gardening literature, broad- 
casts and television which has poured out in 
recent years. It is, perhaps, not a bad thing that 
gardening is so inexact a science, for few 
questions can be given a firm and final answer 
and this permits a stimulating diversity of views 
which adds greatly to the liveliness of gardeners, 
It will be a sorry day when there is no longer 
room to argue that winter is a better time to 
prune roses than spring, that composts are to be 
preferred to fertilisers, or that some people are 
born green-fingered and some are not! 


EDITORSHIP OF COUNTRY LIFE 


Mr. Frank Whitaker, who has edited 
Country Lire since 1940, is to relinquish that 
position, at his own request, at the end of this | 
month. He will be succeeded by Mr. J. K. 
Adams, the present Deputy Editor. | 

Mr. Whitaker will retain his seat on the 
Board and will continue to be responsible for 
the editorial direction of the Country LIFE | 
group of publications. 


COVER PICTURE 

Our cover picture, which was taken in 
Brigadier O. W. Nicholson’s garden at Coles, 
near Alton, Hampshire, is by A. J. Huxley. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
| By TAN NIALL 


HEEP, I am inclined to conclude, haven’t 
S enough ears. We all “ earmark’’ things for 
| one purpose or another. Most things 
thaven’t the semblance of an ear about them, 
jand that doesn’t worry anyone very much; but 
jof course the expression and the custom are of 
pastoral origin. Flock-masters have been ear- 
marking for so long that I doubt whether any- 
one could say when the custom began. There is 
no better place to mark a sheep. While the 
Civil Service hasn’t quite the same traditions of 
ear-marking, it was a foregone conclusion that 
one section of it would get into the business 
/sooner or later. About three years ago the 
Ministry of Agriculture elbowed in among the 
/ear-markers with its own mark. Sheep from the 
hills must have this mark in order to qualify for 
jsubsidy. Now hill sheep are moved about, 
bought and sold, reared here, fattened there, 
and sold in the next valley, having changed 
_ hands several times in some instances. The new 
/owners make their marks in order to keep track 
of the newcomers. It is no use putting a splash 
of colour on a fleece, or even a young lamb, for 

fleeces get clipped, and the wool of young lambs 
grows, so that in either case there is a danger of 
the marks’ being lost. 


* * 
* 


ARKING ears can lead to confusion when 
a lot of people do it, and it seems obvious 
either that the ears of sheep hereabouts are too 
small, or that there are too many ear-markers. 
_I read in my newspaper to-day that sheep 
farmers are much concerned about the whole 
thing. Confusion has arisen and sheep are said 
to have been rejected for the subsidy allowance 
as a result. The Ministry, some people declare, 
with a touch of whimsy perhaps, should do its 
ear-marking somewhere else. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that the solution shouldn’t be hard to find. 
All that is needed is a breed of sheep with larger 
ears, to give scope for all the markers and would- 
be markers to write thereon the story of their 
husbandry. It would, of course, be useless to 
suggest that thought should be given to produ- 
cing three- or four-eared sheep, with one or two 
ears reserved for official use only. That, I am 
afraid, would be pounced upon by sentimental- 
ists, who like their sheep with two ears simply 
because they have seen no other sort. 


* * 
* 


OME of my shooting acquaintances are con- 
vinced that magpies are many times more 
numerous than they were at the end of the war, 
and I begin to wonder about it myself. It is 
difficult to say, because so much scrub timber 
has been cleared locally and this tends to make 
the magpie thicker in the remaining wooded 
territory. Magpies are scavengers, and are seen 
on the fringes of the woods and thickets, par- 
ticularly in winter when food is scarce. 

There was a time when I thought that green 
woodpeckers were on the increase, because I 
saw more of them about the gardens and round 
about the village, but I doubt whether this is 
really so. They came out of the deciduous 
woods that were being cut down at that time, 
those gulley-clogging thickets of scrub oak and 
thorn. Now they have dispersed. With the 
magpies it may turn out to be much the same, 
although one must also remember that pests go 
in cycles: they thrive to the point of over- 
population, and then decline again. 

Talking about magpies, I came upon two 
at the week-end picking away at a newly-dead 
lamb, which they had taken over from a pair of 
carrion crows who had dined on the eyes. I was 
carrying a gun at the time, but the rules of the 
Pigeon Club are quite precise—no vermin unless 
specified by the keeper. The magpies got away. 
They got away on another occasion, too, as told 


E. W. Tattersall 


IN A WELSH VALLEY: TREGEIRIOG, DENBIGHSHIRE 


to me by my son, who had been wandering in 
the rough on the cliff above the cottage. Two 
magpies were in the air, and one was being 
closely pressed by a hawk, which finally locked 
itself to its victim and brought it down a few 
yards from the boy’s feet. The two birds tossed 
and fought on the ground for a minute or two. 
The second magpie flew in to assist and the 
spectator joined in, too, rushing forward to help 
the hawk. Alas, the magpie broke free and the 
hawk rose in fright, and we have at least one 
brace of egg-stealers on the property to breed 
five or six more in the summer to come. 


* * 
* 


E plan to erect three steel poles on the 

cliff at the cottage, and the problem of 
finding a suitable fissure in the rock has defeated 
us. It remains only to drill the holes in the 
professional way. Finding a tool is another 
matter. I thought of borrowing one from one 
of the near-by quarries, but was told that they 
are all powered now and make their holes with 
pneumatic drills, not with the “jumpers” that 
were used by the old quarrymen. I had, there- 
fore, to seek out the old blacksmith, who worked 
in the quarry for most of his life. Oh yes, he 
said, he could make me a drill if I could find the 
special steel required to stand up to the sledge- 
hammer blows. 

We stood talking about drilling rock, and 
he gave me a picture of days that have gone. It 
seems that before the rose-day processions and 
May festivals that are commoner now sports 
used to be held in the quarry villages, and one 
of the main events was, quite naturally, a race 
between teams of men skilled in the use of 


hammers and drills. For this purpose great 
blocks of stone would be man-handled or hauled 
from the quarry, and placed in position ready 
for the event. At a given signal the driller and 
the hammer man would get on their mark, while 
other teams did the same, and at another signal 
the drilling would begin. At the firing of a shot 
some time later the men who had made the 
deepest hole in the rock were awarded the prize. 

“You never saw such timing, such swinging 
and sweating as those men displayed!”’ the old 
smith told me. ‘‘Was it any wonder that they 
drank the place dry after it was over, especially 
as the contest was always held on one of the 
hottest days of the year?”’ 


* * 
* 


UCH simple entertainments have long since 

gone. The quarrymen used to denude the 
thickets and little woods round about in their 
search for suitable handles for their hammers; 
and in the evenings, I am told, they were often 
to be seen shaving the wood after it had aged 
for a reasonable time. The favourite tool for 
smoothing the hammer handle was not a knife, 
but a razor-edged fragment of a broken bottle 
or glass jar. 

We have yet to make our holes in the rock, 
and this depends on getting the tools to do the 
job, which in turn depends on finding the steel 
for the smith, I am afraid it may take a little 
time. The smith, who is in his eightieth year, 
tells me that I am lucky to find anyone here- 
abouts who knows anything about it. Quarry 
toolsmiths of the old school are harder to find 
than shoesmiths, and shoesmiths are as rare 
now as plough teams. 
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features like walls, steps and terraces has 

become so expensive that it behoves us to 
utilise existing ones in the making of our gar- 
dens, whether they be the walls of the house, of 
outbuildings or of the old kitchen garden, for 
architectural features can bring out new beauty 
in old plants and create striking effects with the 
minimum of planting. An old stable-yard, with 
its changes of level, interesting fenestration and 
cobbled paving, offers brilliant opportunities 
for the imaginative gardener. There is no doubt 
that an architectural frame and an internal 
formal design contribute enormously to the 
interest and beauty of a garden. Moreover, 
formal features like paved terraces, flights of 
steps, balustrades and walls can be labour-saving. 

The courtyard is, of course, the perfect 
example of integration of architecture and gar- 
den. This is the principle of the patio, the 
cloisters, the forecourt; it matters not at all by 
what name it is known, for the same theories are 
always involved. Next there is the garden ter- 
race, which is designed as an adjunct to the 
house, making the perfect transition from the 
formality of architecture to the garden or the 
natural landscape beyond. Planting can be as 
simple as necessity dictates, ranging from a few 
espaliered trees, climbers or wall shrubs, to a 
luxuriant tangle of creepers, flowering shrubs, 
herbaceous flowers and annuals, which spill over 
the paving unhampered by the greedy lawn 
mower or the over-tidy gardener, who usually 
disapproves of such wilful abandon. There are 
other obvious advantages to the terrace and 
courtyard. They provide a place to sit, shelter- 
ed from wind and the gaze of the curious, where 
the sun beats in if there is sun to beat and where 
even rather tender plants have a reasonable 
chance of survival. 

Granted the delight and practicality of such 
features as I have outlined, there is the problem 
of making them. So many fine houses of the17th 
and 18th centuries are so perfect in themselves 
as they are sited in large parks that there is no 
place to indulge in terraces, small courtyards 
and intimate gardens. But as time goes on 
fewer and fewer gardeners are confronted by 
this particular problem. In Victorian and 
Edwardian days the conservatory and winter 
garden came into their own, and I have seen 
some of these adapted to make delightful gar- 
dens where one can sit and enjoy plants and 
flowers. Modern architects the world over are 
concentrating on this problem of integrating 
house with garden, just as Edward Lutyens and 
Gertrude Jekyll worked it out so successfully 
earlier in this century, giving much-needed 
impetus to the amalgamation of the two. 


Ps XO-DAY the construction of architectural 


2.—LILY POND AT NEWBY HALL, NEAR RIPON, YORKSHIRE. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE GARDEN 


By LANNING ROPER 
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1—BRICK STEPS AT HINTON AMPNER, NEAR ALRESFORD, HAMPSHIRE 


Such steps give “an architectural focus-point to the green lawns and plantings” 


When one is constructing terraces it is 
essential that proportions be correct. The ter- 
race must be wide enough in relation to the ad- 
joining walls and ample for a group of chairs and 
not a mere line of them. Second, it must have 
sunshine and protection from wind. The latter 
problem is simplified to-day by the wonderful 
opportunities offered by glass screens which can 
be designed to fold or even to disappear. Next 
it is essential that a terrace be practically sur- 
faced. It must be level, for who wants to feel 
that he is tipped forward or back in his chair, 
and what is more maddening than a wobbly 
table? Solid paving of pointed bricks or paving 
stones is usually preferable to pebbles, gravel or 
even grass, and obviously it is easier to keep 
tidy. 

Cut the area allotted to beds and borders 
to the minimum, as delightful effects can be 
created with plants of a sprawling habit like 
rock roses, lavender, rosemary, teucrium, 
campanulas and some of the low-growing 


a 


“One of the 


loveliest houses in Britain is mirrored among the water-lilies ” 


cotoneasters (C. microphylla, buxtfolia and 
dammeri). In our London courtyard a single 
lavender, planted several years ago in a small 
pocket where a paving stone was lifted, has now 
grown into a rounded mass of silvery grey over 
four feet across. 

Dwarf berberises are also effective, parti- 
cularly B. stenophylla autumnalis, various forms 
of B. iywinit, all of which are evergreen, and the 
delightful purple-leaved B. thunbergit atropur- 
purea nana. Heathers are also effective on a 
paved terrace and are a lovely foil for the bold 
leaves of bergenias, which turn rich shades of 
claret and red in the autumn. Santolinas and 
artemisias are indispensable for those who can- 
not have enough silver and grey, and there is the 
soft glaucous foliage of rue for those who do not 
mind its curious aromatic smell. Then there are 
the cushions of spicy pinks, the feathery drifts 
of blue catmint and the carpets of thymes to 
soften the geometric pattern of the stones and 
the hard straight lines of terrace edges. 

A carefully constructed retaining wall with 
well designed steps connecting the different 
levels may form a delightful feature in any 
garden by giving an architectural focus-point to 
the green lawns and plantings. A fine example 
is the flight of steps at Hinton Ampner House, 
near Alresford, Hampshire, with its interesting 
brick patterns and simple planting of cotone- 
asters, choisyas, yew and silver cerastium, all 
of easy cultivation but effective in their con- 
trasting colours and textures (Fig. 1). Two 
glazed containers with dwarf Japanese trees are 
a welcome innovation rather than the usual pots 
of flowers, urns, or sculptured features. The long 
flight of steps, beautifully planted and very 
simply executed, at Dartington Hall in Devon is 
another outstanding example of the successful 
use of this architectural feature in a predomin-~ 
antly green landscape. 

At Newby Hall, near Ripon, Yorkshire, 
architectural features have been brilliantly used 
to weld together a large garden. The rather 
elaborate flight of steps with balustrades and 
decorative urns in a setting of weeping willows 
by the river makes a delightful terminus to the 
long grassy vista bordered by vast herbaceous 
borders. Adjoining the south side of the house is 
a wide grass terrace with a formal pool in which 
one of the loveliest houses in Britain is mirrored 
among the water-lilies (Fig. 2). 
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3.—WIDE PEBBLED WALK IN NEWBY HALL GARDENS, WITH A ROW OF VENETIAN FIGURES BACKED BY IRISH 
YEWS AND PURPLE-LEAVED PLUMS 


Further on there is a wide 
pebbled walk with a row of 
Venetian figures, alternating with 
large Irish yews backed by the 
crimson-purple of Prunus cevasi- 
fera atropurpurea (Fig. 3). Cotone- 
aster horizontalis softens both the 
bases of the figures and the 
architectural line of the terrace 
itself, the billowing effect lke 
breaking waves contrasting delight- 
fully with the upward thrust of 
the fastigiate yews. Here great 
thought has been given to the 
proportions of the terrace and to 
architectural details, including the 
steps, balustrades, vases and the 
bench at the east end under the 
giant beeches. This terrace is a 
fine example of the happy union 
of a formal architectural feature 
with skilful planting, predomin- 
antly evergreen with emphasis on 
form, texture and colour contrasts 
of foliage. Second, it illustrates 
the beauty derived from the 
repetition of statues and plantings, 
although unfortunately the figures 
on the far side of the central axis 
do not show in this photograph. 
Last, it demonstrates far better 
than words how successfully shrubs 
and trees in maturity can soften 
the hard lines of an architectural 
feature, changing the proportions 
and enhancing the architect’s 
conception. Time can produce 
such an effect, but we must pre- 
suppose the vision and patience of 
the gardener. 

One further point is worth 
emphasising. In this composition 
rare and unusual plants are not 4 , . . 


relied on for the striking effect: : d 
quite the reverse. Well known 4.—PATHWAY TO THE IRIS GARDEN AT BARRINGTON COURT, SOMERSET 
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5.—PERGOLA WITH WISTERIA OVER IT 
AT PYRFORD COURT, NEAR WOKING. 
The pergola “‘provides the ideal way to display 
the beauty of certain plants like laburnums, 
climbing roses, clematises and wisterias” 


plants, familiar even in villa gardens along the 
by-passes, are used boldly and unhesitatingly to 
achieve superb effect. Elsewhere in the gardens 
at Newby there are vast numbers of horticul- 
tural treasures, but none creates as striking a 
picture as do the ubiquitous purple-leaved plums 
and Cotoneaster horizontalis, in combination with 
Irish yews. Here is a perfect example of what | 
mean by new beauty from old plants. So much 
depends upon their setting. 

Gardens made on the site of old stable-yards, 
former abbeys or mediaeval castles have a 
special charm. Sissinghurst Castle is too well 
known an example to need description. In the 
gardens of Barrington Court in Somerset lovely 
old walls of the stables, now converted into the 
dwelling, and the adjoining walls and outbuild- 
ings make a fascinating setting. Clipped box, 
brick paths and tumbling masses of roses and 
nepeta contrast delightfully with the iris garden 
beyond (Fig. 4). There are many examples 
where much smaller gardens have been made in 
the frame of old outbuildings, including both 
farm- and stable-yards. 

The paved garden at Wayford Manor, near 
Crewkerne, Somerset, is another fine example 
of the utilisation of old walls (Fig. 6). Here we 
still see the outline of the rounded arches and 
bold keystones on the far wall. The pointed 
trusses of flowers set in ruffs of leaves of the 
chestnuts, the feathery glaucous foliage of a 
fastigiate evergreen and the sinuous twisted 
branches of a wisteria in the foreground, make a 
superb study in contrasts of foliage and growth 
habits against the plain textures of walls, paving 
and clipped hedge. The treatment of the terrace 
is simple with a wide strip of paving, beds of 
wallflowers, a rectangular pool and formal yew 
topiary. Again, note how the loose planting 
to the left of the terrace softens the whole 
effect. 

At Tintinhull House near by on the out- 
skirts of Yeovil we have the perfect example of 
a small architectural garden, where formal 
elements such as walls, pools, terraces and clip- 
ped hedges serve as the frame and background 
for carefully thought out plantings. I am always 
delighted when friends whom I have sent to 
visit this delightful garden return full of praise 
for a ‘‘new’’ plant. Among the discoveries have 
been old favourites, including bergenias, epime- 
diums, sea buckthorn and Hydrangea quercifolia. 
The answer of course lies in the very successful 


way these plants have been placed against walls, 
paved paths and terraces so that they are high- 
lighted and gardeners have for the first time 
comprehended their true beauty and usefulness. | 
The Salutation at Sandwich, Kent—the result 
of that brilliant team of an architect and a gar- 
dener mentioned previously, Lutyens and 
Jekyll—is another garden where architectural 
settings enhance the beauty of many plants that 
you and I have too long taken for granted. 

The pergola is another architectural device 
useful in gardens, though its vogue is passing. 
It of course provides the ideal way to display the 
beauty of certain plants like laburnums, climb- | 
ing roses, clematises and wisterias. The \photo- 
graph of wisterias at Pyrford Court near Woking 
taken on a rainy day in late May, is a good 
example (Fig. 5). This collection of wisterias, 
imported from Japan between the two wars, is 
one of the finest in England, including single and 
double varieties, short racemes and long, in 
colours ranging from white to deep purple, 
mauve and pink. They show to advantage 
against the south facade of the house, along the 
great boundary wall where they hang in a tapes- 
try of scented waving racemes, but best of all 
on the long pergola. Note in the picture the 
delightful contrast of the dripping racemes of 
wisteria with the upright spiky leaves of. the 
irises and their angular branching flower stems, 
silhouetted against an architectural setting, 
which again emphasises the) striking beauty of 
two old favourites. 


.—WALLFLOWERS IN THE PAVED GARDEN AT WAYFORD MANOR, NEAR 
CREWKERNE IN SOMERSET. The old walls make a fine background for the plants 
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SIGNS OF DANGER IN TREES 


| 


T is an established fact in law that a tree- 
[ owner has a duty towards people who use 
the highways that adjoin his property. 
)hat duty is to ensure, by exercising reasonable 
are, that his trees are in such a condition that 
jhey are unlikely to fall or lose branches to the 
llanger of passers-by or their property. The 
kill required when making an inspection for 
his purpose does not appear to be that of an 
ixpert, but merely that which would normally 
ye expected of an intelligent layman inspecting 
is property with the care of a good landlord. 
Such a landlord, owning trees, would be 
sxpected to know what a normal healthy tree 
cooks like; and knowing this, he should be able 
co note anything abnormal. Some abnormal 
ooints he may understand and deal with 
aimself. If, however, there is anything abnormal 
about the tree that he does not understand, he 
must consult someone better instructed than 
oimself. If he fails to do so, and a future 
accident can be connected with his failure to 
investigate further, he may be found guilty of 
negligence, the basis of most legal actions 
concerned with damage caused by trees. 
| In this connection the judgement in Brown 
versus Harrison is well worth quoting, as it lays 
‘down very clearly the type of inspection 
required of the ordinary tree owner: ‘‘Having 
regard in each particular case to the circum- 
stances of the particular case, if there is a 
danger which is apparent not only to the expert 
but to the ordinary layman, which the ordinary 
layman can see with his own eyes, if he chooses 
‘to use them, and he fails to do so, with the 
result that injury is inflicted, as in this case to 
someone who is passing along the high road, 
the owner is, in those circumstances, responsible, 
‘because, in the management of his property he 
thas not acted as a normal reasonable man 
should act.” 
| In this judgement the expression “‘see with 
his own eyes” is all-important. From this one 
‘concludes that the necessary inspection is of a 
purely ocular type, based on the external 
appearance of the tree. If therefore a tree is 
‘found to be well leafed in summer, its bark 
healthy and undamaged, and its trunk growing 
“normally, with no sign of lifting at the base, it 


Sil 


removing this bough 


HEAVY BOUGH OF A POPLAR OVERHANGING THE 
ROAD. Common sense suggests the advisability of shortening or 


By A. D. C. LE SUEUR 


seems reasonable for the owner 
to assume that he has done all 
that is legally required of him. 
There may, however, be 
dangers or indications of danger. 
These, as far as the ordinary 
person is concerned, must in- 
dicate clearly that something is 
wrong. One of the most con- 
spicuous defects is the dead or 
dying branch. Branches in this 
condition may hang on for a long 
time, but may fall at any time 
without warning. The fact that 
a tree stands some way from the 
road does not always mean that 
a falling branch will do no 


damage. A horizontal branch 
falling from high up in the tree 
may turn over when its tip 


strikes the ground. The butt 
end of a branch 18 feet long has 
been known to come to rest over 
40 feet from the tree. Oak 
branches occasionally develop 
long cracks that lead to sudden 
breakage. The possible presence 
of such cracks, usually easy to 
see 1f looked for, should not be 
forgotten when one is examining 
heavy boughs stretching over a 
road. 

A question that has been 
raised at times concerns the 
possible responsibility of the 
owner, if an obviously over long 
or over heavy branch, that was to 
close inspection sound, falls and 
causes damage. Nowadays many 
people know that old beech, 
elm and poplar may cast this 
type of branch, but it does not 
appear that the ordinary layman 
is expected to possess this 
knowledge and there do not 
appear to be any cases that deal 
specifically with this matter. 

Decay is a frequent, if not the most fre- 
quent, source of breakage and is invariably 
caused by the attack of 
some wood - rotting 
fungus. Some of these 
organisms attack only 
dead wood; others, 
usually the cause of 
major damage, destroy 
the internal or heart- 
wood portion of the 
tree. These latter, known 
as heart rots, seldom 
show any sign of their 
existence until their 
work of destruction 
has become extensive, 
and in some cases their 
existence is only realised 
when a heavy branch 
falls or the tree itself 
falls. Quite often, how- 
ever, the characteristic 
fructification of the 
fungus appears, either 
bursting through what 
appears to be sound 
wood or in some cases 
taking the easier way 


through an_ existing 
knothole. This is an 


indication of danger that 
anyone, expert or not, 
should be expected to 
appreciate and heshould 
investigate further or 
falls in . the better 
instructed person to 
investigate for him. 
Some fructifica- 
tions, such as the elm 
butt rot, will remain on 
the tree for many years; 


TO THE STEM, WHICH IS 

If the dangerous condition of a tree would be apparent to an 

intelligent layman, its owner will almost certainly be held 
legally responsible for any damage it may cause 


ELM WITH BRANCHES WEAK AT THE JUNCTION 


ITSELF DECAYED. 


others are annuals only. For example, the beef 
steak fungus, very common on old oaks, 
especially pollards, appears in early autumn, 
but by February all signs of it have 
disappeared. Incidentally, it is the easiest 
fungus in the world to identify, as it looks 
exactly like a pound or so of raw beef. There is 
one fungus which might produce an interesting 
problem from the legal point of view. Around 
old beech trees large yellow fungal fans may be 
seen at times, apparently growing out of the 
ground. Actually they are growing on and 
destroying the roots, with the result that the 
tree eventually falls. Would the ordinary lay- 
man be expected to realise the connection 
between this fungus and the tree? Probably not. 

There are, of course, many types of fungal 
growth, the presence of which does not neces- 
sarily denote timber weakness, as they are 
confined to dead patches of sap wood. Never- 
theless all fungal growth is abnormal as far as 
tree growth is concerned, and should be treated 
as a sign of danger until the contrary is proved. 

Holes and cavities are also signs of decay. 
Large ones, and those anywhere near the 
junction of branches and trunk, are especially 
important. Small holes, however, may be 
equally so. In one case investigation of a hole 
about three inches in diameter eventually 
proved the presence of widespread decay 
extending to a height of over fifteen feet. 

A reasonable inspection can hardly be 
expected to include the examination of roots, 
except in cases where they appear above the 
ground. In this connection erosion of soil on 
banks sometimes exposes large sections of the 
root system. This points to the danger of 
windblow, a danger which should be obvious 
to any intelligent person. 

The reasonable inspection required of the 
ordinary tree owner does not seem to need vast 
arboricultural knowledge. It would appear rather 
to depend on common sense and good eyesight, 
preferably assisted by a pair of field-glasses. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


FROM EAR- PENDANTS TO We MIRRORS " 


By FRANK DAVIS 


11D the gleam of to-day’s diamonds and 
A the stream-lined treasures of the modern 
jeweller, past fashions can appear dowdy 
and over-complicated, so enslaved are we all by 
the conventions of our time. The diamond 
industry has long since seen to it that values 
depend upon size and quality of the stones. 
Once upon a time it was the art with which they 
were displayed which counted, an art which was 
more concerned with the design than with its 
constituent parts, when the skill of the enamel 
ler and goldsmith could make or mar. 
We may take it for granted that the days 
when a Holbein would be proud to design a 
jewel are long past and will not return. The 
change began about the middle of the 17th 
century in Holland with the invention of dia 
mond rose-cutting; before then a jewel was 
regarded as something to be treated pictorially 
an arrangement of gold and_ silver and 
enamels with precious and semi-precious stones 
and a pearl or two to illustrate a Classical myth, 
perhaps, or to symbolise a virtue. This type of 
jewel, originating in the Renaissance pendant 
and composed of little figures amid pierced and 
enamelled gold, retained its popularity for many 
decades, in some cases, as in that of the little 
ship of pearl or enamel, its sails outlined with 
seed pearls, right down to the 19th century. 
But in general, as diamonds became more 
abundant and cutters more skilled, the less 
emphasis there was upon design, the more upon 
the stones themselves. Perhaps that is why a 
jewel auction can be so boring to all but those 
professionally involved: you feel all the time 
(in your ignorance and lack of imagination, no 
doubt) that one sparkle is very like another and 
that the fashionable designers have no room for 
manoeuvre. 
All the more refreshing, therefore, to find 
some twenty pieces of early jewellery among a 
hundred well-drilled specimens of to-day, as 
happened in a jewel sale at Christie’s on Febru- 
ary 26. Fig. 1 shows a few typical examples. 
First the two ear-pendants (A and B), each of 
them designed as a small gondola enamelled in 
colours and studded with three garnets, with 
pearl drops hanging beneath; above, sails of —1.—EKARLY JEWELLERY, “INTERESTING AND VARIED GEWGAWS FROM THE 
seed pearls hanging from a seed pearl knot, A PAST.” A and B, ear-pendants, designed as small gondolas, £40 the pair; C, diamond pend- 
os eavlne Seat (th pee Sahib Mas ant, £90; D, gold enamel pendant with enamelled figure of the Virgin, £24; E, pendant with 
2 £40 given for them. Fig. > diz , . ’ , 
Bei taok anscribed- tecbat™ eh neasug’ Ga an eagle design, £52; F, ruby ring, £115. A, Band C, 18th-century; D, E and F, 17th-century 
diamonds on a blue enamel ground with a _— colours surmounting a trellis panel with a single three above 18th. All of them demonstrate 
diamond triangular border enclosing a diamond — garnet in the centre, and with seven pearl drops, what interesting and varied gewgaws from the 
drop, went for £90. sold for £52. The ring F had a nice ruby as its past (sometimes distinguished ones) are to be 
Religious subjects are less common than most obvious enrichment, but as in so many of found for comparatively small sums amid the 
one would imagine: the little pendant of Fig. 1 these small objects a photograph fails to indi- often expensive and modish ornaments of the 
D has a gold enamel frame studded with pearls cate the details of the enamelling on the present. 
enclosing the enamelled figure of the Virgin ‘shoulders (£115). The three pieces in the lower A couple of very different examples of the 
(£24). KE, designed as an eagle enamelled in part of the illustration are 17th century and the jeweller’s craft came up for sale in the same 
rooms the previous day. The first 
was the gold and enamel snuff-box 
of Fig. 2, its green enamel panels 
engraved below with shipping and 
harbour scenes within borders of 
small circular opals divided by 
enamel flowers; it was made in 
Paris (1780) by Nicolas Marguerit, 
with the poingon of the Farmer- 
general Henri Clavel. It is a type 
familiar enough from numerous 
examples in public and_ private 

' callections and, in the opinion of 
most of us, has not yet been 
surpassed. 

To be appreciated as they 
deserve such thihgs must be 
handled with affection; as such 
handling cannot be arranged in a 
public gallery, they are usually 
displayed in a vitrine against a grey 


background. 
ee ite T he Louvre, in Paris, for its 
ae . own superlative collection, has 


, 
2.—GOLD AND ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX MADE IN PARIS (1780). “To be appreciated as they deserve jngenbus method, On each side of 


such things must be handled with affection.” £420. (Right) 3—GOLD SNUFF-BOX WITH THE a long, dark corridor is an enclosed, 
MONOGRAM OF LOUIS XVIII (d. 1824). £650 illuminated case about 2 ft. in 
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PANEL OF THE NATIVITY BY SANO DI PIETRO. “Apparent simplicity and formalism conceal tle most consummate art.”’ £2,600. 


height, inside which these exquisite boxes are 
Fale against black velvet and at eye level, 
so that one can study both the top and sides 
with comfort. The example in Fig. 2 sold for 
£420. 
Fig. 3, with its double-L monogram in 
diamonds surmounted by a crown, dates from 
not later than 1824, as it was a present to an 
ancestor of the owner from Louis XVIII, who 
died in that year. It has finely-chased borders 
of sprays of foliage on a matted ground and is 
as different in style from the box of 1780 as one 
could imagine (£650). 
| I suppose that every auctioneer on the 
morning of February 26, even if he had by then 
become accustomed to our own Stock Exchange 
stagnation, was liable to mount his rostrum ina 
\despondent mood on reading that the German 
market was also showing signs of wear and tear. 
\Sotheby’s happened to have a picture sale on 
‘that day and more than one buyer, hoping for 
_a bargain, came away empty-handed. One must 
‘simply record the fact that up to the end of 
|February talk of recessions and other horrors 
»has had no visible effect upon the prices of 
\ works of art. 
A little panel of the Nativity by Sano di 
’ Pietro went from the sale to the United States 
jat £2,600 (Fig. 4)—oné of those jewel-like 
| paintings whose apparent simplicity and form- 
alism conceal the most consummate art. Also 
(Fig. 5), in a wholly different mood, there 
was asketch in oils by Fragonard of a park, with 
figures on a terrace and a temple and trees and 
—a characteristic touch this—cupids with gar- 
lands of flowers in the clouds. This, which has 
been known and recorded during the past hun- 
dred years on various occasions, sold for £3,500. 
A remarkable pair of William and Mary 
mirrors, in a sale in the same rooms on February 
14, seem to call for a brief note. The two sold for 
£1,000 and are decidedly out of the ordinary, 
with their elaborate carved frames, cresting and 
' apron pieces. These tall arched mirrors were 
| more or less standard at the time for the space 
| between tall windows and would normally have 
| side-tables below them. There is the greatest 
| possible variety in their frames. In the one 
| shown in Fig. 6 the visible parts of the gilt-wood 
frame are very narrow; the main mirror border 
is also glass which is engraved with concave 
ovals within strapwork. Above is a cresting 


6.—ONE OF A PAIR OF WILLIAM AND 

MARY PIER GLASSES. Such _ mirrors 

normally occupied the spaces between tall 
windows. £1,000 the pair 


(Right) 5—PARK LANDSCAPE BY FRAGONARD, WITH CUPIDS IN THE CLOUDS. £3,500 


centred by a panel of blue and gold verve 
églomisé, set in a carved frame of eagles’ heads 
draped with leaves. Vevve églomisé is also used 
for the centre cartouche of the 2 apron. One of the 
oddities of nomenclature is that this attractive 
method of making designs with colours and gold 
and silver foil on the back of glass has been 
practised for centuries and yet derives from the 
name of an 18th-century French collector, J. B. 
Glomy. 

This type of mirror—that is, with a mirror 
border—seems to have been the fashion for 
hardly more than the decade 1690-1700. Para- 
doxically, the bigger the mirror, as the tech- 
nique improved towards the end of the 17th 
century, the smaller the frame in proportion. 
By the 1720s the large wall mirror can change 
its character entirely, as was seen in a monu- 
mental oval example in the same sale—it went 
for £100—in which the heavy gilded frame was 
carved with a pair of winged mermaids whose 
tails were entwined around the frame and whose 
wings formed the lowest part of the cresting. 
That alone was a most elaborate composition 
of a lyre-shaped motif supporting cornucopiae 
spilling cascades of flowers. Out of a total height 
of 7 ft. 7 ins. the frame occupied about half. 

Another property in this sale consisted of 
nine bracket and as many long-case clocks. The 
finest of these was a Thomas Tompion, 8 ft. 2 ins. 
in height, in a buir-walnut case, the domed 
hood surmounted by three gilt-metal finials; 
both case and movement were numbered and 
the dial signed. I happened to illustrate a 
splendid Tompion in the issue of February 6, 
which had sold for £1,700 in 1953; the one sold 
on February 14 last was bought for £1,800 and 
carried off to Portugal. An early small long-case 
clock of about 1677 by that excellent maker, 
Joseph Knibb, with a contemporary walnut 
hood with spirally-tuned columns, only 6 ft. 
4 ins. high, went for £400, in spite of a case 
belonging to the early 18th century. Two nice 
clocks of Daniel Quare, better known perhaps 
for those table barometers in wood or ivory on 
three short legs, made £100 and £80 respectively. 

As in other specialised pursuits rarity and 
esthetics play their part in the fixing of prices, 
and fashion too; but in clocks there is also the 
question of mechanical condition. Happy the 
man who owns a Tompion; happier he whose 
ancestors never had it brought up to date. 
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F there is one thing I regret in Wiltshire, 
I when I cross over Salisbury Plain, it is the 

disappearance of the bustard. The bustard 
was Wiltshire’s bird, and in some degree Wilt- 
shire’s pride, of which nothing remains but 
recollection and a few stuffed specimens behind 
glass in the museum at Devizes and the museum 
at Salisbury (where they are as much antiques 
as the gigantic black-bearded brown-faced St. 
Christopher who used to be carried through 
Salisbury during the midsummer merrymaking 
of one of the city guilds). 

Even then not all of the 
are of true Wiltshire stock. The late Frank 
Stevens, who directed the museum, told me 
that one night in 1871, when he was a small 
boy, his father had woken him up and carried 
him downstairs in his dressing-gown. Nine 
friends were sitting round the table. They were 
drinking burgundy and eating and enjoying 
roast bustard. His father made him partake of 
a leg, and told him he would be able to boast of 
it all his life; which he did. 

The bustard was a young female, a wan- 
derer from overseas, which had been shot on 
Salisbury Plain. If it was eaten, it was also 
carefully skinned (I'rank Stevens’s father had 
also directed the museum); and there it stands 
in the case to-day, on the small side (it weighed 
just over seven pounds, in contrast to full 
grown cock birds of twenty or up to thirty 
pounds) and rather demure, poised next to a 
male in fluffy proud display. According to 
Frank Stevens’s father, it had eaten well and 
tenderly, ‘“‘the breast like plover, the thigh not 
unlike good pheasant.” 

This meal took place some fifty years after 
bustards had ceased to breed on the Plain at all 
abundantly. Even that is an understatement, 
on the safe side, since bustards had already 
become scarce by 1800. They preferred the 
country which was open, without enclosures, 
for they were birds which liked to run and were 


Salisbury birds 
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1.—A COCK AND (below) A HEN GREAT BUSTARD AND (right) A COCK DISPLAYING, 


A group in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


The great bustard, once a familiar 


feature of Salisbury Plain, became extinct in this country in the middle of the 19th century 


slow to take to the wing: “‘bustard’’ comes from 
the Latin avis tarda, “‘slow bird,’ which was 
Pliny’s translation of the name by which they 
were called in Spain. 

The neighbourhood where that hen bird 
was shot in 1871 still seems open enough for 
bustards—if only there was more of it, and if 
only there were neither tanks, nor guns, nor 


army, nor farms with fences. Go out of Salisbury 
by the old turnpike, which is A 360. Houses 
quickly end, the road climbs, you leave Wilton 
and George Herbert’s Bemerton below you on 
the left, the shadowed ramparts of Old Sarum 
above you on the right, and you are soon on 
the Plain, soon in the wind, soon surrounded by 
horizons. Soldiers may be _ signalling or 


2.—THE BUSTARD HOTEL, FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE BUSTARD INN, ON SALISBURY PLAIN. The bird depicted on the sign 


is a little bustard, a wanderer from the Continent that is reported in Wiltshire from time to time 


observing from the top of a barrow, but this 


‘jis now imaginable country for swift long- 
legged birds. 


You reach a first, then a second, turning to 
Stonehenge. The hen of 1871, one of a party of 
seven bustards which came to Salisbury Plain 
in a bustard year, when bustards were reported 
also in Somerset, Devon, Middlesex and North- 
umberland, was shot a little way to the left, 
to the west, in the parish of Maddington. Here 
at either crossroads the modern signs try to 
force you left or right, east or west; but the old 
\ turnpike went steadily on across the emptiness. 
If you persist with the turnpike (yellow on the 
map, and B 3086 for a little while), and refuse 
persuasion left or right at a third intersection, 
emptiness is soon tenanted. You take the road 
straight on, to a military nowhere. Signs, sym- 
bols, green lorries, warnings, crumps and rumps 
Jabound. Red flags are up; but at all times of 


the day, you can at least go another mile or 
so—to the Bustard Hotel. 

I cannot say that you have now reached 
the heart of the picturesque, though you have 
reached what must always have seemed a heart 
of desolation, and once a heart of isolation. As 
for the inn itself, it flaunts a newish bustard, 


the Army having knocked down an old bird, 
an old sign, and having then painted a new one, 
which is not exactly an ornithological—or an 
aesthetic—masterpiece. In the bar, bustards 
are illustrated with photographs on the wall. 

In a way, this inn, or this sign outside the 
inn, with guns bumbling by, is the last memorial 
of the bustard 7m situ. Look at the photographs, 
drink up and go out. Let us suppose it has been 
an evening—a summer evening—drink. Go out 
and cautiously (though it will not bite or bark) 
approach a large notice, which tells you exactly 
how much of the Plain hereabouts the War 
Department is entitled to use for artillery prac- 
tice; and exactly when, exactly in which hours, 
these areas are closed and lethal. 

You may discover, to your surprise, that 
your expulsion from this finest area of the Plain 
is not absolute, after all. After an evening hour, 
before a morning hour, you may proceed; and 
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you now have time for it. You may enter the 
ancient haunts of the bustards, first by metalled 
road, and then by track, a little to the west of 
north, along the old turnpike, which aimed for 
Devizes far more directly and with fewer 
wiggles than the modern roads going around, 
either by Tilshead or by Amesbury, Nether- 
avon, and Charlton. : 

From the Bustard there are six and a half 
miles of walking across Shrewton Down and 
Black Heath, and past Ell Barrow and over 
Urchfont Down, and Chirton Down, until the 
turnpike route drops over the chalky edge of 
Salisbury Plain at Redhorn Hill, and comes to 
what was once the Redhorn Turnpike Gate, and 
goes ahead to join the Lydeway, or A 342, into 
the greensand Vale of Pewsey and into Devizes. 

How pleasant it would be, in that six anda 
half miles, in the gloom, to observe a dozen 
bustards stalking large as geese along the 


skyline, but with a gait of majesty, and not a 
waddle! 

Across the Vale and -across the downs 
farther north, in the rectory at Yatesbury, a 
village also smeared by the demands of war and 
known to many thousands of the R.A.F., lived 
the Wiltshire parson who has left the best brief 
account of the bustard. This was the Rev. 
A. C. Smith, traveller, antiquary, ornithologist 
and author, who received from his publisher in 
1887 the first copies of his Birds of Wiltshire, 
with a bustard—naturally, a bustard—em- 
bossed in gold leaf upon the scarlet cover. 

He tells the full tale of the stragglers of 
1871 (though not from the point of view of that 
small boy who was woken from his sleep), he 
collects every fact about the Wiltshire Bustards 
—how like a county family that sounds!— 
which he could lay hold of. For him it was a 
case not exactly of Ichabod, for extinct or no 
the bustard still seemed to Mr. Smith to be 
Wiltshire’s glory no less than Salisbury spire 
or the crossbars and uprights of Stonehenge. 

According to him the bustard was extin- 
guished in Wiltshire (early on, of course, it had 
not been confined to Wiltshire; Gilbert White 
writes of bustards on the South Downs near 
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Brighton, and they used to live around New- 
market and Royston) by the draining, enclosing 
and cultivation of the Plain, the replacement of 
sheep walks with fields of wheat and barley, 
and the disturbance of its solitude and its shy- 
ness by wheat-hoeing in the spring. 

He says that bustards liked not only the 
open plain, but areas of long grass and furze, 
and marshy places; and he argues about the 
story that bustards or young ones (why 
shouldn’t it have been bustards in the moulting 
period?) were run down with dogs, concluding 
from recollections and tales of old plainsmen 
that bustards must have been hunted in that 
way; though they were also shot from hides. 

For those who had slaughtered the last 
scarce representatives of his regretted Otis tarda 
he coined (I wonder if it is in the great Oxford 
Dictionary?) the word “‘oticide’—‘‘perhaps in 
the eyes of some as odious an appellation as 


3.—THE WIDE, OPEN COUNTRY THAT THE BUSTARDS USED TO ROAM. Looking south-west over Salisbury Plain from Redhorn Hill 


that of regicide, or even’”’ (“‘or even’”’ is nice; I 
think Mr. Smith did not ride to hounds)—‘‘even 
vulpicide.”’ 

One thing clear enough from his account is 
that Salisbury Plain north and north-west of 
the Bustard Hotel, between Shrewton and the 
Lavingtons and Upavon on the northern edge 
of the Plain, was the last centre of a diminishing 
population. A look at the map will show why. 
This is still the least altered expanse of plain. 
There are villages all around, but none at all 
within the surrounding fence of roads. Tracks 
criss-cross, shells explode, tanks manceuvre; but 
this is an area of lonely barrows and isolated 
Iron Age or Romano-British field systems, 
without modern farmsteads except on the fringe, 
a broken and open district tilting northward to 
a rim between six hundred or seven hundred 
feet above the sea. 

If sooner or later the military find Salisbury 
Plain too small for their activities, or if one day 
it should happen to be too large for a token 
army, a considerable loneliness could return to 
these heaving spreading downs and shallow 
bottoms. Though not bustards, I suppose. 

Illustrations; 1, Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington; 2 and 3, Donovan Box. 
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SPRING FOLIAGE IN A MIXED BORDER 


T is rare for a herbaceous or 
a mixed border to come 
into season much before 


the beginning of June. Till 
then we seldom contemplate 
it except in a_ business-like 
mood of deciding what must 
be done. Yet, all unplanned, 
the border has another little 
season whose climax may come 
and pass unheeded if one’s 
eyes happen to be wrongly 


focused and able to appreciate 
flowers only. This brief festival 
is all for young spring foliage. 
First intimations come _hesi- 
tantly in March, but each day 
unfolds a more rapidly changing 
scene, an increasing luxuriance, 
an intensification of colour and 
a bolder delineation of form. 

Colour and form: these are 
the two inseparable components 
which compose the April pic- 
ture. Consider the day lilies, 
for instance: Hemerocallis fulva 
had already shown fat green 
shoots in January. By now 
they have unfolded their strap 
leaves, polished and of an oily 
smoothness that catches count- 
less highlights, in colour a 
fresh lime green. They are so like, and yet so 
different from, Evemurus vobustus with similar 
but broader straps, more markedly tapered, of a 
deeper green; more succulent and juicy and 
radiating from a central point like a conven- 
tionalised explosion. This spikiness of mono- 
cotyledons is the surest antidote to dangerous 
flatness. Iris foliage, again—particularly the 
tufts of Ivis sibivica—and the pale, fresh spears 
of montbretias. 


Written and Illustrated by CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
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EREMURUS ROBUSTUS, THE LEAVES OF WHICH LOOK WELL 
IN A MIXED BORDER IN SPRING. For a few weeks in March and 


April the leaves of border plants provide an ever-changing spectacle 


Round leaves provide the strongest con- 
trasts to points. Best of them, to my mind, is 
the now rather despised Geranium grandiflovrum 
(and, equally, G. ibevicwm)—despised because 
they are so very easy to grow and because their 
flowering is early and lasts a mere fortnight. It 
is too readily forgotten that this geranium 
offers us the enjoyment of its dark but beauti- 
fully textured foliage for seven consecutive 
months. 
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The mallow tribe has 
mostly rounded foliage; that 
of the tree mallow, Lavatera 
olbia rosea, is heart-shaped. 
This very soft shrub is one of 
the best components of a 
mixed border, as it flowers for 
a long time. But it needsj 
reducing to a stump in early 
March, and will then react 
triumphantly with hillocks of 
foliage deeply veined and of an 
arrestingly sombre tone, leaden 
in quality and in extraordinary 
antithesis to the prevalent 
mood. 

The essential outline of 
delphinium leaves is round too, 
but one would scarcely think 
it, so much are they dissected. 
These are fresh and gay; in a 
mixed grouping one notices 
differences in colouring from 
plant to plant, proportionate 
to the amount of purple pig- 
mentin them. I will not allow 
lupins in my mixed border on 
account of their prolonged > 
after-appearance but, of course, 
in spring they are charming 
and hold each rain- or dewdrop 
like a pearl. So, too, do Oriental 
poppies among their hairy, grey-green plumes. 

Of feather shapes, far and away the hand- 
somest are the globe artichoke and cardoon. 
There is little to choose between them, though 
the latter makes the more telling border plant- 
Was not theirs, rather than the true acanthus, 
the leaf of classical ornament? 

The pinnate form belongs to some of the 
best grey-foliage plants and, as these are often 
evergreen, we can enjoy them the whole year 


bg 


TREE MALLOW, “ONE OF THE BEST COMPONENTS OF A MIXED BORDER.” (Right) HYBRID DELPHINIUM FOLIAGE. 


The leaves vary in colouring from plant to plant 
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und and most in winter. But they possess their own 
ntrasting purpose in the spring scene. Senecio cinevaria 
‘wnevaria maritima), for instance, and its felted variant 
hite Diamond; S. leicostachys too and, if the winter 
jkind, Centaurea gymnocarpa, the finest of them all. 

Some of the achilleas have considerable charm, and 

ey differ greatly one from another. The linear foliage 
A. ptaymica makes a dark green grass-like sward, at 
‘st. A. taygetea is the most precocious, with its feathered 
‘eyish leaves held more or less horizontally; the multiple 
ns of the commonest of them all, 4. filipendulina 
upatorium), grow in a vertical plane. 

Every natural shade of green can be expected in the 

{ixed border of spring-time. The bluer shades are rarer, 
jat some of the thalictrums are more or less glaucous. 
Jed is magnificently represented in the deep beetroot 
mes of Chinese peony shoots, and again in the astilbes 
‘iat will later bear pink or red flower panicles. The red 
igment in young astilbe leaves behaves intriguingly. 
t first it overlies the whole leaf surface. Later, instead 
f fading uniformly, it becomes localised in harlequin 
lotches which slowly dwindle. 

A mixed border has the advantage over its her- 
aceous counterpart of the firm solidity in its evergreen 
arubs; against these, herbaceous plants show up with 
huch enhanced distinction. At a higher level, the deci- 
uous shrubs have their own word to add to the vernal 


MIXED BORDER WITH ACHILLEA TAYGETEA, 
CISTUS CORBARIENSIS, WEIGELA FLORIDA 
VARIEGATA AND IRIS SIBIRICA 


idrama. Of the palest green imaginable is Wezgela florida 


variegata, the leaf margins shading into near-white. 
The newly emerged leaves of Hoheria lyalli hang limply, 


‘reminding one of butterflies and of the horse chestnut. 


Lilacs are tall enough to be seen with sunlight shining 
through them, the happiest angle from which to appreci- 
ate their limy tints. 

A straight border suits this time of year the best or 


|at any rate a border that is intended to be viewed from 
/one end or the other and, for preference, from a sitting 


position. One can then remain wholly oblivious of 
earthy gaps in which the border is sure to abound so 
early on. I believe in delaying staking operations as long 
as possible, too, so as not to mar the scene with forests 
of sticks, canes s and brushwood before they are absolutely 


| necessary. 


Try, if you can do so without great personal dis- 
comfort, to take an appreciative look at your border 
during an April shower, and so not miss the dancing of 
young leaves under the weight of falling raindrops. The 
little festival of which I have been writing reaches its 
climax about the middle April and passes thereafter so 
swiftly that one wonders what can have happened to 
make everything suddenly so changed. The greens 
become dulled and more uniform. Shapes merge and 
outlines become blurred until, as flowers appear, the 
réle of foliage is finally subordinated and the real show 
begins. But the first unfolding is quite different. 


ROUND-LEAVED GERANIUM GRANDIFLORUM, WHICH CONTRASTS 
WELL WITH THE SPIKIER VARIETIES 


FEATHERY LEAVES OF THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE 


& 
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ACHILLEA FILIPENDULINA, WITH VERTICAL LEAVES. “Some of the 


achilleas have considerable charm” 
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WINTER WRECKS IN THE DAYS OF SATI 


of a century ago, I was particularly struck 

by the perennial appearance of news 
paragraphs about shipwrecks and disasters at 
sea. Only after reading such old accounts does 
one realise how fearful were the losses among 
small craft around our coasts in the 19th 
century. During January, 1858, for instance, 
154 vessels were lost around the coasts of the 
British Isles; for the whole of 1857 the total was 
over 2,000. The financial losses involved in 
ships and cargoes must have been heavy indeed; 
the loss of human life must have been much 
more tragic. 

Many and harrowing are the stories 
recorded in newspapers right through the last 
century: tales of small coasters embayed on 
iron-bound coasts, or driven on to a lee shore; 
tales of deep-water ships homeward bound from 
the ends of the earth and, on the last stages of 
their passages home, stranded in fog or storm. 
It always seems especially sad that a beautiful 
vessel should have sailed safely half-way around 
the world to be cast away when she was nearly 
home. 

Such a one was the full-rigged ship 
Polynesia of Hamburg (Fig. 1), which went 
ashore at Birling Gap on the Sussex coast in 
April, 1890. She was on the last stage of her 
passage from Iquique in Chile to Antwerp with 
a cargo of nitrate valued at £30,000. She was 
too badly damaged to be towed off and, though 
much of her cargo was salved, the hull of this 
great ship was sold for £125 to be broken up 
where it lay. The narrow seas of the Channel 
seemed to be peculiarly fatal to those wonderful 
Hamburg nitrate ships, which rounded the Horn 
to make the passage to South America with 
unequalled speed and regularity. On December 
3, 1910, Country Lire printed a splendid 
photograph of the five-masted ship Preussen, 
of Hamburg, wrecked in Crab Bay, near Dover, 
the month before. She was the largest sailing 


Gora century through some old periodicals 


vessel in the world at the time; the article 
accompanying the photograph described her as 
“this majestic and noble ship.”’ 

Nor were the smaller craft immune from 
the ravages of winter gales. In January, 1892, 
the French brig A.C.L., of Nantes, went ashore 


2.—THE FRENCH BRIG 4.C.L. IN ILFRACOMBE HARBOUR, TO WHICH SHE WAS TOWED 
AFTER GOING ASHORE ON THE NORTH DEVON COAST IN JANUARY, 1892. “The crew of the 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 
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1.—THE FULL-RIGGED SHIP POLYNESIA, OF HAMBURG, WRECKED ON TH 


SUSSEX COAST IN APRIL, 1890, WITH A CARGO OF NITRATE. 


“The narrow se 


of the Channel seemed to be peculiarly fatal to those wonderful Hamburg nitrate ships”’ 


on Woolacombe Sands, North Devon. She was 
later towed off and brought into Ilfracombe, 
where Fig. 2 was taken. The original photo- 
graph is in the Ilfracombe Museum, which con- 
tains many articles of local and nautical 
interest. The A.C.L. was a typical boxy Gallic 
vessel, very different from British coasters of the 
same period. The crew of the A.C.L. was in- 
deed fortunate in that none of them lost his life; 
in the photograph some of them can be seen 
about the deck or in the rigging. 

I think that it is true to say that the 
farther back one goes in the 19th century the 
greater was the annual loss of \life from 


A.C.L. was indeed fortunate in that none of them lost his life” 


shipwreck. This is a purely personal impressio 
gained from a study of 19th-century periodica 
It would need to be confirmed by reference 
statistics before one could be certain that it w 
a valid impression. But there were certain 
various factors which combined to contribute 
a reduction of the dangers of shipwreck arout 
our coasts. There was the progressive improv 
ment in the lighting and buoying of the coas 
the majority of our great lighthouses date fro 
the last century. The production of Admiral 
charts and pilot books must have played i 
part, together with a generally rising standard 
education among the masters and officers 
merchant ships. 

Another 19th-century achiev 
ment was the construction 
harbour works and great harbou 
of refuge, like that at Holyhea 
The foundation and growth of t 
R.N.L.I. must have led to t 
saving of the lives of thousands 
seamen. The rocket lfe-savi 
apparatus operated by H.M. coa: 
guard was another step forwa1 
Possibly the most potent fact 
of all was the progressive improv 
ment in the seaworthiness ai 
equipment of merchant ships thet 
selves which followed upon Plit 
soll’s agitations of the ’70s. 

The photograph of the wre 
of the French brigantine Jeu 
Hortense in Mounts Bay (Fig. 
gives a vivid impression of 
typical shipwreck. In the distan 
St. Michael’s Mount, looking li 
Milton’s “great vision of t 
guarded mount,”’ looms up throu; 
the spray and spume driving 
from seaward. It was May, 18§ 
and the Jeune Hortense, of Nant 
was on passage from Brest 
Fowey to load china clay. S 
had anchored in Mounts Bay, a1 
had dragged her anchors in 
heavy ground sea. Her crew h 
got sail on her in an attempt 
work her off, but|she drove asha 
on the Eastern Green just und 
the Long Rock. 

There she lies, in a_ boilt 
mass of broken water, her canv 
still set and her ensign half-ma: 
The R.N.L.I. lifeboat Dora w 


launched and, after an extremely hard pull 
through the heavy broken water, she succeeded 
in getting alongside the Jeune Hortense. 
She took off the crew, three men and a boy— 

}surely a small crew for such a vessel—and 
brought them safely ashore. In the photo- 
graph the lifeboat is just returning, and in the 

) foreground the lifeboat carriage with its team 
of patient horses stands waiting. 

All eyes in the crowd are on the lifeboat; 
it is a real Victorian crowd, with most of the 
men in billycock hats and a few women in 
bonnets and aprons; what a social revolution 

j lies in the disappearance of the latter! That 
photographer of 70 years ago clicked his shutter 

} at the height of the drama, preserving a thrilling 
and animated record of hard days at sea in the 
days of coastwise sail. 

To get some idea of what the sea can do toa 
_ wooden ship within a few hours, look at the 
picture of the brig Tally Ho, of Shoreham, taken 
on the beach at Eastbourne on December 28, 
1886 (Fig. 4). The Tally Ho was a large brig 
carrying 450 tons of cargo. She had been built 
of oak at Shoreham in 1854. On December 23, 

1886, she had left Sunderland with a cargo of 
coal for Littlehampton. She carried a crew of 
eight. After a quick passage down the North 
Sea she began to work her way down Channel. 
On the afternoon of Boxing Day a south- 

westerly gale began to blow with rain and sleet, 

increasing in violence as the evening drew in. 

' The Tally Ho was already to the westward 
of Beachy Head when, strained by her battle 
against wind and tide, she began to leak. She 
was driven back to the Royal Sovereign lightship 
and her master decided to attempt to beach her. 
Soon after 10 p.m. she struck the beach at East- 
bourne. Though her plight was seen by those 
on shore, no rocket apparatus was available. As 
sea after sea struck the Tally Ho, she slewed 
round broadside on to the shore, so that the 
waves swept right over her hull. For a while the 
masts held, but presently the main-topmast came 
down, followed by the lower mast and the fore- 
topmast. ; 

Above the wind and seas, and amid the 
crash of the falling masts and spars, those on 

shore could hear pathetic cries of ‘“Heave us a 
line.” Fires of driftwood were lighted upon the 

beach, and in their murky glow the grim pre- 
dicament of the Tally Ho was clearly visible. 
One of the crew got ashore by scrambling along 
the fallen mainyard which hung over the side. 
Others reached safety with the help of lines 
thrown from the shore. One man, too cold and 

_exhausted to catch the line flung to him, was 
swept off the brig’s stern to his death, two others 

perished in the breakers and another died from 
exposure. The next morning the Tally Ho lay 
on the beach twisted and broken, a total loss. 

. Colliers of the type of the Tally Ho were 

| particularly prone to loss. Many of them were 
old, unseaworthy tubs, which had long run out 
of their class at Lloyd’s, and were entirely unfit 
to be sent to sea. Some of the Littlehampton 
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3.—_THE FRENCH BRIGANTINE JEUNE HORTENSE, OF NANTES, WRECKED IN 


MOUNTS BAY, CORNWALL, IN MAY, 1888. 


and Shoreham colliers were particularly dis- 
graceful. The names of several Littlehampton 
and Shoreham ships were on the notorious 
Black List which Plimsoll presented to the 
Board of Trade in June, 1873. The fights which 
Plimsoll had with certain shipowners of those 
ports to compel them to send their ships to sea 
in a proper state make almost incredible reading 
to-day. They may be read in full in the Parlia- 
mentary Accounts and Papers of the period. 

One last winter wreck—a homely ship, 
whose career ended in a sad mishap. In many 
19th-century views of Hastings one sees a little 
brig with painted ports at anchor off the Fish- 
market. She was the Pelican, 85 tons, built on 
the open beach at Hastings in 1838. For over 
40 years the Pelican sailed between Hastings 
and the north of England, bringing home 
cargoes of coal which were discharged into carts 
upon the beach at low water. In the years before 
the railways spread to the coast towns, all their 
coal was brought by sea, and where there was 
no harbour it was a regular practice to discharge 
it upon a beach. The collier would be run 
aground at high water; at low tide carts would 
come alongside and discharging begin. At the 
next high tide she would be hauled off again into 
deep water. In 1850 at least ten ships kept 


The lifeboat is bringing her crew ashore 


Hastings supplied with coal in this way ; 
others brought provisions, timber or stone. 

The Pelican sailed long in this hazardous 
trade, long enough to become something of a 
legend. I have heard old seamen, who were boys 
when she was an old ship, speak of the Pelican 
with respect, of her smart appearance, her 
figurehead and her regular passages. Early in 
the ’70s she was converted to a brigantine. Then 
in November, 1879, when she had finished dis- 
charging coal and was being hauled off by a rope 
laid out astern, on which her crew were heaving, 
the rope parted. The Pelican was thrown 
broadside on to the beach. She was so badly 
strained that, though she was towed off, she 
had to be broken up (Fig. 5). 

The wreck of the Pelican was fortunately 
without loss of life. But the losses of human 
lives through shipwreck during the 19th century 
were heavy indeed. In Flamborough church- 
yard in Yorkshire is a tombstone in memory of 
the entire crew of eight, including the master 
and his two sons, of the brig Galway Lass, lost in 
Flamborough Roads in October, 1875. Tragedies 
like this were all too common in the golden 
days of small wooden sailing ships. 

Illustrations: 1, Ilfracombe Museum; 3, 
James Gibson, Scilly Islands. 


4,.—“WHAT THE SEA CAN DO TO A WOODEN SHIP IN A FEW HOURS.” The brig Tally Ho, wrecked on Eastbourne beach in 
| 1886. with the loss of four lives. (Right) 5 THE PELICAN, A COASTWISE COLLIER, WRECKED ON HASTINGS BEACH IN 1879 
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SCARISBRICK HALL, LANCASHIRE-—I > 


By MARK GIROUARD | 


The old house of the Scarisbrick family was 
given a Gothic facing by John Foster, of Liver- 
pool, in 1815, but this was thoroughly re- 
modelled in more convinced Gothic by Augustus 
Welby Pugin and his son Edward between 1837 
and 1870. The Hall is now the property of S. 
Katharine’s (C.E.) College, Liverpool. 


place I ever was in. It is the abomination 

of desolation, a Modern Greek Town. I am 
sitting in a Grecian coffee room in the Grecian 
hotel, with a Grecian Mahogany table close to a 
Grecian marble chimney-piece surmounted by 
a Grecian scroll pier-glass, and to increase my 
horror the waiter has brought in breakfast on a 
Grecian sort of tray witha pat of butter stamped 
with the infernal Greek scroll. Not a pointed 
arch within miles. Everything new and every- 
thing beastly.” : 

So, in 1842, in Fleetwood, Lancashire, wrote 
the young architect Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin to his patron the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Perhaps he was being unduly gloomy, for 25 
miles to the south was rising his retort to the 
Greek style, the house which he was remodelling 
for Charles Scarisbrick of Scarisbrick. Here 
pointed arches abounded, and everything was 
as Gothic as it could be. 

The idea of a Gothic house was not new at 
Scarisbrick. In 1803 Humphrey and John Adey 
Repton had produced one of their Red Books 
for Charles Scarisbrick’s grandfather, Thomas 
Scarisbrick Eccleston, with plans for replanting 
the park, and rebuilding the house on higher 
ground in a very dull castellated Gothic. They 
recommended the style because “‘at Scarrisbrick 
a Mansion of this Character is more consonant 
to the antiquity of the Family, and the extent 
of Property annexed.’ This house was never 
built; but in 1815 Charles’s father, Thomas 
Scarisbrick, began to case the old, gabled and 
probably half-timbered, house with new stone 
walls. The style was Gothic, of the tamest 
description, and the architect probably John 
Foster, of Liverpool. It is scarcely surprising 
that Charles Scarisbrick, on succeeding his 
brother in 1833, called in a new architect to 
produce something a little more convincing. 
Pugin’s first known designs for him are dated 
1836 and are only for a fireplace in the hall 
and a stone garden-seat, both still in existence. 


But these were clearly a success, for in 1837 1.—THE GREAT HALL, DESIGNED BY A. W. N. PUGIN 1837-45 
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a THINK Fleetwood is the most detestable 
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he drew up plans for remodelling the whole 
house. 

Charles Scarisbrick did not give him a free 
hand. He made the curious and cramping 
proviso that Pugin must keep to the foundations 
of the old house. Much of John Foster’s work 
was kept, given only a thin disguise by Pugin. 
The bleak bones of this earlier Gothic are par- 
ticularly obvious in the west wing (Fig. 2), 
although Pugin has added buttresses and part 
remodelled the windows and skyline. On the 
north front he did little more than insert a 
porch (Fig. 10) attractively composed of turrets 
set slant-wise. Moreover the work advanced 
very gradually, as the six volumes of Pugin’s 
drawings, still kept at Scarisbrick, show. The 
general design was made in 1837, the detailed 
drawings for the west front also in 1837, and 
for the north front in 1838. There are designs 
for the upper portions of the hall (Fig. 1) dated 
1840, and for the hall porch, which was an 
afterthought, dated 1841. The present hall 
lantern was not designed until 1845; it and, 
indeed, the whole hall are more elaborate 
than the hall and lantern shown in the 1837 
elevation. 

Scarisbrick was Pugin’s first big commis- 
sion; he was aged 24 and it is not clear how 
he got it. Charles Scarisbrick, who came of an 
old Roman Catholic family in Lancashire, had 
possibly heard of Pugin from Lord Shrewsbury, 
who had first met him in a London furniture- 
shop in n ni i 
2.THE WEST WING, PROBABLY BY JOHN FOSTER, OF LIVERPOOL, 1815, BUT py the amasing skill of pigs oi rep SS 

PARTLY REMODELLED BY PUGIN 1837-9 the directness and fire of his personality. 
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—THE SOUTH FRONT, WITH PUGIN’S GREAT HALL IN 
| LEFT. 


ertainly Pugin, in his sailor’s jacket, pilot- 
fousers and wide-awake hat, with his honesty, 
is impetuosity, his straight-forwardness, his 
itality bursting out in passionate hatreds 
nd affections, his complete lack of any 
jettiness or meanness, and his infectious and 
jurning passion for the sea and Gothic archi- 
scture, must have been one of the most lovable 
nd individual of men. 

But he was more than an attractive 
haracter; he was one of the great dynamic 
orces in the history of 19th-century architec- 
ure. To him more than any other man was due 
hat intense upsurge of feeling that changed the 
x0thic Revival from a fashion to a crusade. 
for he believed with passionate intensity that 


4.—THE UPPER HALF OF THE HALL. 
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REMODELLED WEST WING ON THE 


“'The whole front is solidly and beautifully built ” 


Gothic was not merely one of many alternative 
styles, but the only possible style in which 
Christians could build ; Gothic was Christian archi- 
tecture, Classic was Pagan architecture. It is 
easy enough to make fun of this argument. But 
Pugin did not champion medizval architecture 
only on religious grounds. In analysing the 
Gothic architecture that he loved, he stated 
principles that are still alive and powerful in 
the architecture of to-day. And he supported 
his attacks on the architecture of his own time 
with arguments that were often shrewd and to 
the point. (These arguments are perhaps most 
clearly stated in his Tvue Principles of Christian 
Architecture of 1841.) 


Pugin found buildings 


contemporary 


(Right) 5.—PUGIN’S ORIGINAL DESIGN 


pretentious, shoddy, and insincere. They were 
perpetually showing off. They concealed mean 
and jerry-built structure under grandiloquent 
masks of stucco (and the present state of the 
Regent’s Park terraces bears witness for him 
here). Their ornament was stuck on with no rela- 
tion to the structure it adorned. For the sake of 
effect they either adopted a rigid symmetry, to 
the detriment of convenient and comfortable 
planning, or went to the other extreme and 
were ‘designed to be picturesque by sticking as 
many ins and outs, ups and downs, about them 
as possible so unnaturally natural as to 
appear ridiculous.’’ For Pugin was _ bitterly 
scornful of the early Gothic revival. He loathed 
sentimental or play-acting Walter Scott 


HALL, 


FOR THE 1837 
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Romanticism: sham abbeys where ‘“‘the tran- 
septs are drawing-rooms and the oratory a 
Lady’s Boudoir,” or sham castles with “‘watch- 
towers where the housemaids sleep, and a 
bastion in which the butler cleans his plate.” 

In contrast, one of Pugin’s strongest and 
most influential arguments was that genuine 
Gothic was essentially a sensible style. His 
presentation of it was deliberately rational, 
unsentimental and practical. The Gothic way, 
he said, was not to design elegant facades and 
stick the rooms behind them as well, or badly, 
as they would fit. In the Middle Ages they made 
a plan that was practical and convenient, and 
on this plan they constructed a building that 
expressed, clearly and without concealment, 
both its plan and its structure. Gothic buildings 
had no a priori loyalties to the causes of either 
symmetry or the picturesque. They were 
strongly built of lasting materials. Their orna- 
ment was confined to portions of the building 
that were structurally essential. 

As for domestic architecture, “‘the old 
English Catholic mansions . . . were substantial 
appropriate edifices, suited by their scale and 
arrangements for the purposes of habitation. 
Each part of these buildings indicated its parti- 
cular destination”: the gate-house, porch, hall, 
guest-chambers, kitchen and offices ‘“‘all formed 
distinct and beautiful features, not masked or 
concealed under one monotonous front, but by 
their variety in form and outline increasing the 
effect of the building.”’ It was in this spirit 
that Pugin approached the designing of Scaris- 
brick. He was so tied by Charles Scarisbrick’s 
provisos that only on the south front (Fig. 3) 
did he have anything like freedom to build as 
he wished. But here it is still possible to feel 
the fire and sincerity of his approach. The whole 
front is solidly and beautifully built, in superb 
Longridge and Scarisbrick stone. The ornament 
is rich, but never fussy or excessive. The front, 
both as a whole and in its paris, is asymmetrical, 
but not self-consciously so. Its main element is 
the Great Hall (Fig. 1), which is therefore “‘not 
masked or concealed”’ but very heavily empha- 
sized with a separate roof, more elaborate orna- 
ment, and powerful projecting porch and bay- 
windows. Moreover, over to the east, now 
partly replaced by later rebuilding, was a chapel 
with a clock tower, a great octagonal kitchen 
and the stable court, all in separate blocks of 
practical but pleasantly contrasting forms. 

This understanding of Gothic as a matter 
affecting grouping, planning and materials, as 
well as detail, is joined with a knowledge of the 
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6.—THE OAK ROOM, 


INCORPORATING MUCH 


OF CHARLES SCARISBRICK’S 


COLLECTION OF WOOD-CARVINGS 


detail itself, how to use it, and where to place it, 
which was something quite new in Gothic 
Revival architecture. As a result Scarisbrick is 
convincing as Gothic in a way that earlier 
Revival buildings never were, and perhaps 
never tried to be. This deeper understanding 
appears inside the hall (Fig. 4) as well as out. 
Here for the first time in 19th-century England 
was re-created a real medizval Great Hall, with 
an open timber roof and a screens passage. 
Descriptions always used to comment on the 
proportions of this hall, which gave the 
impression of its being far bigger than it 
actually was, 32 feet by 25. Unfortunately this 
is an experience which can no longer be properly 
enjoyed, for the lower half of the hall is now 
filled with bookcases; one has to rely on Pugin’s 
own drawing (Fig. 5) to get some idea of the 
original effect. 

But'there are features about the hall which 


WING, THE DECORATIONS FOR 


WHICH WERE DESIGNED BY PUGIN IN 1837 


are less wholeheartedly Gothic. For instance 
the endearing dragons in the spandrels of the 
roof-timbers look as though they had strayec 
from the Brighton pavilion. And the west wal 
is filled with a huge early-17th-century wood. 
carving of the Crowning with Thorns, said tc 
have come from Antwerp Cathedral. For it, 
Pugin devised a frame of twisted Baroque 
columns, perhaps also old work from Belgium, 
surmounted by a flamboyant Gothic canopy 
which looks like his own design. The result is a 
curious mixture of styles, but an extremely 
luxurious and successful one. 

In fact, the sober and serious Gothic of the 
outside of Scarisbrick takes some very od 
turnings within. Several reasons can be suggeste¢ 
for this. Pugin was clearly given a great deal 
of money to spend; it was his first big job, and 
the excitement occasionally seems to have gone 
to his head. Moreover, he was less tied by 
precedent than on the outside: in translating 
into Gothic the fittings of a normal comfortable 
early-Victorian house, he was forced to impro- 
vise a great deal. Then he had to incorporate 
many of Charles Scarisbrick’s great collection 
of wood-carvings into his decorations, and a 
good proportion of these were Baroque 01 
Mannerist rather than Gothic. As a result he 
designed a setting which aimed more at lushness 
than archaeological correctness. 

In the little Oak Room (Fig. 6) adjoining 
the hall, lushness is carried to the point 0: 
inebriation. This was not altogether Pugin’: 
fault for the room is really a museum of wood. 
carvings that range from the 15th to the mid. 
17th century. Pugin has set them together ir 
an extraordinary jig-saw, with in the middle 2 
fireplace that starts as a variation on medieval 
choir-stalls, and ends with the wildest Rococc 
curves. 

The main suite of reception-rooms is beyon¢ 
the Oak Room, in the ground floor of the 
remodelled west wing, and consists of two big 
drawing-rooms joined by a smaller ante-room 
One of the drawing-rooms was damaged by 
fire during this century; but the other two rooms 
have been little touched since Pugin’s time. Fol 
the Red drawing-room designs for the chimney 
piece and ceiling, both dated 1837, survive, 
and the decoration of the other rooms at this 
end of the house, which is of very simila1 
character, probably also dates from the same 
period. The Red drawing-room (Fig. 7) has the 
richness of the Oak Room in less concentrated 
form, but with an effect that is still pretty 
overpowering. Every part of the room i 
heavily patterned; and the decoration culmin- 
ates in the enormous carved wooden fireplace 
(Fig. 8), a huge fungoid growth in which dragons, 


u 


}tothem. One wonders whether in fact he was not in love with the flesh 


| in buildings such as Highclere and Harlaxton, as much as in Pugin’s 
| loved,”’ wrote Pugin, “‘the realization of all their longing desires appears 


| brim; the rood is raised on high; the screen glows with sacred imagery 
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tatues, niches, and tracery writhe, wriggle and flicker together and the 
jrenzy ends with a Renaissance skyline of flaming urns. 

Set in this fireplace are two altogether charming paintings, showing 
he house and gardens as they were designed to be completed, with 
| eon figures sauntering and sitting in a6 foreground. In fact, it is, 
serhaps, the smaller things i in this room which are most successful: the 
lire-irons, the fireplace ites: with Charles Scarisbrick’s initials, the 
hutters, the splendid red and gold wallpaper, all of which show off 
)Pugin’s tireless creative fertility and genius for linear design. 
| The Red drawing-room is approached through the Kings’ 
‘oom (Fig. 9), so called from its paintings of the English Kings and 
\Jueens, obviously by the same hand as the fireplace paintings next door. 
\Chis little room has an incredible richness and ripeness. There is a 

Jeeling of the best and solidest materials splendidly carved, a glow of 
‘olour from the\blue and gold of the coved and coffered ceilings, and the 
leep brown of the woodwork. Although small-scale ornament covers 
j;very inch of wall and ceiling, its strength and discipline are so great 
|hat they never become fussy or oppressive. Freakishness and 
mmaturity have vanished. This room more than any other at Scaris- 
rick anticipates Pugin’s magnificent decoration of the inside of the 
douses of Parliament. 
| Perhaps all Pugin’s fire and genius have somehow failed to make 

Scarisbrick an altogether satisfactory building. This may be in part due 

ro a flaw in Pugin himself. His intellect and his emotions were hunting 
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8.—THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE RED DRAWING-ROOM. 


Pugin’s decoration at its most exuberant 


9—THE KINGS’ ROOM. It leads into the Red drawing-room 


different hares. In analysing Gothic architecture he discovered prin- 
ciples which he believed valid for any form of building. But his love of 
Gothic was so great that he rarely if ever got to the point of applying 
these principles without the Gothic ornament which was quite irrelevant 


rather than the bones of Gothic. In his famous book Contrasts (1836) 
he placed side by side plates of modern and Gothic buildings, to the 
detriment of the former; yet what seems to attract him about Gothic 
buildings is not so much their rational and mechanical elements as their 
| richness and colour, in contrast to the bareness, often amounting to 
| dreariness, of much contemporary architecture. In fact, this love of 
intricacy and richness was characteristically early Victorian, and appears 


work. There was a general hunger for more sumptuous food than 
Smirke or Soane provided. ‘‘To those who have prayed and hoped and 


truly ravishing. ... Oh then, what delight! what joy unspeakable! when 
one of the solemn piles is presented to them! the stoups are filled to the 


and rich device; and the albs hang in the oaken ambries, and the cope 
chests are filled with osphreyed baudekins; and pix and pax and 
chrismatory are there, and thurible and cross.’’ (Remarks on an article in 
the Rambler, 1850). 

If the interior of Scarisbrick is the secular counterpart of this 
ecstatic dreaming, the outside had perhaps different, more sober and 
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SENTRIES OF THE WOOD-PILE 


Written and Illustrated by He. MORTIMER BATTEN 


Y first impression of woodchucks was 
M that they were the outstanding dolts 

among the gnawing rodents. They have 
the masked faces of the polecat and the bristling 
polecat tail, but they are the most sedentary and 
the least adaptable of an essentially vegetarian 
tribe. Day after day you see the same wood- 
chuck perched on top of the same stump or on 
the topmost slab of the wood-pile, not moving 
a hair’s width hour after hour, as big as a racoon 
but more resembling an outsize guinea-pig, 
though there is quite a resemblance to the capy- 
bara in the protruding front teeth and the 
receding chin. They are ugly and corpulent in 
shape. Their colouring reminds one of some of 
the nightmare monkeys; black and yellow pre- 
dominate, the yellow sometimes merging into 
orange, and the forehead is white as though to 


into cover, and there were the four fat sentries 
on the four highest pinnacles, roughly facing 
the four points of the compass with tails towards 
one another. From those positions they never 
moved hour after hour, and not till you were 
within fifty feet would they too creep into their 
labyrinth of passageways, having by then seen 
all their. fellow colonists safely underground. 
Those four were the biggest and fattest and 
ugliest, the city aldermen who spent their lives 
for ever watching. They were the operators of 
an inter-connected telegraph system as thorough 
as anything of the kind one is likely to find in the 
world of furred life. 

All round the slab heap was a wide belt of 
grass and flowers which the woodchucks—the 
cowboys call them ground-hogs—had closely 
cropped, and their trodden paths extended 


ti 


So it seemed that they had their live 
organised for their own requirements, for the. 
have many enemies—all the big cats and th 
eagles by day and the great horned owl by 
night. Watchfulness is the woodchucks’ out 
standing virtue, and so they use their long hour: 
of idleness to fulfil a function on which thei 
safety most depends. They watch. 

Thus the woodchucks had prospered, bu 
early that winter tragedy befell them in one o 
its grimmest forms. One afternoon succeedins 
the first snowfall four young foresters arrived i 
their land car with orders to destroy all the ol 
slab heaps which were merely enhancing th 
danger of fire, and when darkness was fallin; 
the schoolchildren ran crying to their elders, fo 
most of them remembered the last fierce blaze 
up of three years kefore. It looked as though th 


FEMALE WOODCHUCK ON HER REGULAR LOOK-OUT STUMP ABOVE HER NESTING HOLE NEAR THE AUTHOR’S CABID 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. “Watchfulness is the woodchucks’ outstanding virtue.” (Right) YOUNG WOODCHUCKS AT THE MOUTH OI] 
THEIR BURROW, WITH AN ADULT KEEPING WATCH IN THE BACKGROUND 


establish the woodchuck’s identity immediately 
he pokes his nose above ground. What kind of 
a beast is this monstrosity of the New World 
wilderness that even the Indians will not eat? 
Like all the gophers, marmots and ground 
squirrels his flesh is musky and rank, yet the 
big cats, eagles and even the prairie falcon 
kill and devour woodchucks. 

Every morning I used to see as many as 
two dozen woodchucks, young and old, squatted 
on top of a slab heap half a mile from my 
Canadian cabin. The heap was the size of a 
biggish haystack and consisted of odd planks of 
all lengths and thicknesses. It was left by the 
lumbermen when they logged over these woods 
eight years ago, and by August it was alive with 
woodchucks. Approaching by the overgrown 
trail one heard the shrill whistle of one of their 
sentries when eighty yards away, but, on account 
of the density of the surrounding bush, one saw 
nothing of the pile till one was right up to it. 

Some of the adults would still be creeping 


down to the lake half a mile below. They eat 
the ground bare, for which reason they are not 
popular in arable country, though this part of 
British Columbia consists of scattered cattle 
grazing and the big rodents offend no one. Their 
propensity for sitting absolutely still is really 
amazing, yet when they move they do so in such 
quick jerks that the movement escapes the eye. 
One moment the woodchuck is a huddled and 
inconspicuous ball of fur, next he is as upright 
and straight as a picket pin, a shaggy beast as 
alert and ready as any of his daylight neigh- 
bours, yet eager to subside into his usual state 
of apparent coma as soon as the disturbance 
passes. He misses nothing, and wondering at 
this I one day mounted the heap, having care- 
fully marked down the four look-out posts of the 
sentries, Lowering my face to the position of 
their viewpoint, I discovered that each had a 
clear vision extending some eighty yards, just a 
tiny peep through the packed timber, but cover- 
ing a vital line of approach. 


whole ridge was in flames, for there were fou 
slab heaps in line above the lake. I was with th 
young foresters at the first big pile when they se 
it alight, and the speed and fury with which i 
burnt was bewildering. The flames rose abov 
the tree-tops, and though I watched carefully i 
the glare not a single woodchuck emerged fron 
the holocaust. 

So the conclusion was that the whol 
colony had perished deep down in the pile 
probably by suffocation before the flames eve 
got to them. The woodchuck may be neithe 
beautiful nor useful, but such wholesale destruc 
tion of wild life cast a gloom over the lighte 
woods that night. 

The old earth quickly heals her sores, am 
soon the scene was deeply buried under th 
snows which remained till the month of May 
when again I went that way. I was appalled a 
the area of black destruction, the fires havin; 
crept from one great sawdust heap to th 
next, destroying several old Dougla 


firs whose rotting limbs were draped with 
yellow deer moss, adding no little to their 
beauty. Gone were the chipmunks and squirrels, 
the gorgeous bluebirds and kingbirds and the 
darting swallows, for it had been a great area 
for birds as well as for rodents; but now it merely 
served as a painful reminder that one cannot 
lose any kind of wild life without sadly feeling 
the loss. A corner which had never lacked 
interest was now to all intents and purposes 
completely eliminated. 

In June I went again, ascending the steep 
trail from the lake, and halfway up the hill I 
;suddenly stopped dead, staring incredulously 
at my feet. There, packed together, was an 
immense family of infant woodchucks, some 
squatting, some lugging, all of them looking up 
at me in return surprise, and though exact 
replicas of their elders they made an attractive 
family group. As I groped for my camera that 
shrill whistle stabbed the woods, seeming to 
echo from tree to tree as the relay system gained 
\strength, and one knew that every woodchuck 
| hearing it would instantly add his voice to the 
|volume, then dive underground; but higher up 
| I located a second family and yet a third. I saw 
enough to realise that the whole deep slope was 
creeping with them, a new colony, if not several 
jnew colonies, already safely under way, though 
how their parents had survived remains a 


mystery. 

So the woodchucks went up enormously in 
my estimation, for the fact remains that they 
had survived what looked like positive annihila- 
tion. Can it be that some guarding instinct 
{warned many of them not to enter the slab heap 

enon night? It hardly seems likely, for the first 


snow having fallen many of them would already 
‘be deeply buried in the heart of the pile ready 
for hibernation, but since they have much in 
‘common with guinea-pigs, it goes without say- 
fing that their multiplying 
| 


numbers soon 


last year, but they proved to be as enjoyable 
as any I have ever spent on the hill. Every 
ee when I came down into the hall of the 
ittle Highland hotel I was staying in | used to 
tap the great, long weather-glass to see which 
way the indicator needle was likely to go, and 
ithe indicator stayed perpetually at Fair. 
Weather conditions are of such importance in 
‘deer stalking that it was perhaps not unnatural 
that I used also to enquire regularly of my 
D aiker when he arrived at the hotel at nine 
Mees what the B.B.C.’s morning weather 
forecasts were. Most of these, if I remember 
xightly, prophesied days of rain and periodic 
showers. Fortunately, they proved substan- 
tially inaccurate, for we had lovely weather in 
our corner of Angus during the whole of the 
first week in October. 
| During the period of our hunting together 
his year the stalker and I had six actual stalks 
on stags, resulting in three shots and two stags 
accounted for in the larder. The prevailing 
winds during this period were from the north— 
4. bad wind for the ground as it tended to draw 
most of the deer into the neighbouring forests 
to the north and east of us. This power of the 
wind to attract deer like,a magnet will never 
cease to surprise me. The scarcity of resident 
deer on our hill did not unduly worry me, as 
uring the previous three seasons I had stalked 
in Angus the wind was mainly in the opposite 
tei which meant that there were some- 
times so many deer about that to stalk a 
selected individual was extremely difficult. 


] MANAGED to fit in only five days’ stalking 


| * * * 


| The stalker said he would be kind with me 
the first day and take me a walk along the line 
pf butts on White Hill, as there might be a stag 
up near the march above the 2,000 ft. level. 
fter we had reached the right altitude we 
stopped to spy for deer. One lot of six hinds 
with an unusually light-coloured stag, an old 
i t, we both decided, was discovered in the 
Cauld Burn. By the time we had got near 
enough to the deer to do another cautious 
: By they had disappeared: we never saw 
them again. Twice more during the day this 
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ADULT WOODCHUCK ON THE REGULAR RUNWAY FROM THE WOOD-PILE TO 
GREEN FEEDING-GROUNDS 


resulted in many pictures of woodchuck family 
life among the new grass and flowers. 

I settled down for a series of photographs 
but found them deadly subjects. Their long 
periods of inaction, the unrelenting watchfulness 
of the mothers on their look-out stumps, above 


FIVE DAYS ON THE HILL 


happened with two other lots of deer. The 
earth just seemed to keep swallowing the beasts 
which we had found with our glasses. During 
two of our attempts to approach the deer 
sprung grouse alarmed our quarry. To the deer 
stalker a good grouse season, such as the past 
one, can be quite a headache. A lot of birds ona 
forest makes stalking more difficult. 

My first day ended without a shot and no 
proper stalk; we never, in fact, had to get down 
on to our hands and knees to it. Nevertheless, I 
enjoyed every minute ofit. It was good to be back 
once more among the heather, scree and hills. 


* * * 


The next day I was in for a stiffer climb, for 
we went straight up behind the hotel along the 
ridge of the Snob to 2,700 ft. The land above 
the Snob is a great, broad plateau abounding in 
names like the Benty Road, the Dancing Floor 
and the Bowling Green; away to the north 
Buchnagairn shows its grim, grey summit, with 
to the westward dark Lochnagar and the near-by 
Pap. The birds were particularly abundant up 
there on the high plateau; we saw ptarmigan, 
golden plover, an eagle, a buzzard, a kestrel and 
surprisingly later in the day two swallows, 
possibly late-hatched birds that had delayed 
their departure. Shortly after we came in sight 
of the slight rock-strewn summit known as the 
Bhoustie I stalked and killed my first stag of 
the year. He dropped to the shot and scarcely 
moved again. We did not have another stalk 
that day, as we took our time over loading the 
pony, whose first stag it was. 

We went up to the plateau again next day 
because we had left much of the ground quite 
undisturbed. As we climbed the Snob two 
ravens, flying at an immense height, announced 
their presence to us by their deep-throated 
calling. The stalker said the ravens knew a 
stalker from a shepherd and would follow a 
stalking party in anticipation of the gralloch. 
“They may well be birds of ill-omen to some,”’ 
he added, ‘‘but they are likely to mean blood toa 
stalker. Ravens seem to know when a kill is to 
come.’ His optimism at the presence of the 
ravens was not to be justified, as we killed no 
stag that day. Late in the afternoon we 


all that never-failing telegraph system, led to 
interminable waiting with nothing exciting to 
show for them. But two outstanding things I 
learnt were that these country cousins are not 
fools, and that aboveall they live for their families 
or their colonies rather than for themselves. 


“9 By HENRY TEGNER 


managed to crawl up to a small parcel of deer 
near the Buchnagairn march, but the stag 
never showed himself clear of his hinds until it 
was too dark to shoot. 

The following day I shall always remember 
as one of the longest and hardest I have ever 
spent on the hill. Everything seemed to go 
wrong. To start with, there appeared to be 
even fewer deer about than previously. After 
a pair of grouse had upset our first stalk of the 
day at four o’clock, I suggested to the stalker 
that we should pack up and go home. 

“Not on your life,’’ he said, ‘“‘we’ll go on.” 
He is a determined character. At a quarter 
past five, during the first brief shower of the day, 
we spied a good stag feeding in the greens above 
Loch an Luig. It was a steep stalk down hill, 
and, in the failing light, I got my stag with a 
lucky shot at 150 yards. Our mood immediately 
changed. Although we were four miles from 
home we came back triumphant, the young 
pony gaily carrying her load behind us. 


* * * 


The last day of my stalking was another 
blank. It started early with a near miss up on 
the Benty Road. I must have just scruffed my 
stag, as he fell to the shot like a pole-axed bull 
to rise again as quickly and disappear, stern on, 
over the horizon. We picked him up again with 
our glasses and saw him making strongly for the 
march. We could see no blood on his body. 

Later in the evening, on our way home 
down hill with the rifle in its case, we experienced 
a surprising thing. We were walking some 
distance apart, picking our various ways through 
the rock-strewn heather, when a great stag 
suddenly sprang from out of his couch within 
100 yards of where I stood. By the time the 
stalker had got to me with my rifle the stag was 
in full flight across the glen. He was easily the 
best stag we had seen that week. He had, in 
fact, one of the nicest heads I have seen in 
recent years in Scotland. I watched him 
through my glasses for several minutes until he 
disappeared into the Queen's forest. I wondered 
whether, if I had had the chance, I would have 
tried to shoot him. His type to-day is rare 
enough in the deer forests. 
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GARDENING ON CHALK | 


LKALINE soils, especially those which 
A overlie chalk, have a bad name among 
gardeners. For this, I think, there are 
two main reasons—the actual physical diffi- 
culties involved with a chalky soil, which are not 
always faced, and, perhaps more insidious, a 
psychological difficulty due to the past half- 
century's predilection for rhododendrons and 
other ericaceous plants. 


Now, I certainly donot wish to decry the 
rhododendron, though it can decidedly be 
overdone. Where the soil is suitable—acid, 


peaty or leafy, and not drying out in summer— 
there is nothing so good-natured and capable of 
being left virtually alone once it has become 
established. The flowering season can extend 
from January to July; the young growth is often 
very attractive; and, if you mingle with 
evergreen rhododendrons some suitable de- 
ciduous azaleas, the garden will flame in autumn 
almost as brightly as in spring with the tints of 
the dying leaves. 

The present cult of the rhododendron, 
which is largely due in the first place to the all 
too facile germination of the myriad seeds sent 
home by collectors in the Himalayas and their 
foothills during the last 50 years and more, has 
created a climate of opinion among the élite of 
gardeners that an acid soil is essential to a good 
garden. The man with an alkaline soil has 
become an object of pity, almost beyond hope. 
Often this feeling tempts him to the hopeless 
task of refurbishing his soil, doomed to failure 
in the long run as the lime seeps in. 

In fact, gardening on really acid soil is 
quite as limiting as its opposite, though a 
slightly acid soil is probably the ideal. It is 
certainly harder to be successful on chalk, but 
the results can be well worth while. 

That some plants will grow even on “‘neat”’ 
chalk is demonstrated in many an old chalk pit. 
One of my favourite places is a big chalk 
working in Surrey, disused, I imagine, for at 
least 20 years: with its steep white cliffs, 
terraces and oddly shaped hillocks it has a 
fascination and beauty of its own, enhanced by 
the ruined kilns and by its vegetation. Here are 
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impregnated with lime ” 


the wild dogwood, ser- 
vice tree (Viburnum lan- 
tana) and spindle, with 
their bright autumnal 
berries and folage. The 
whitebeam grows here 
and there, a neat flame- 
shaped tree with de- 
lightful white under- 
sides to the leaves, to- 
gether with birch, pussy 
willow and sycamore. 
Wild roses ramble every- 
where, and yew sets off 
the brighter shrubs. 
Over the bushes 
grow old man’s beard 
and black bryony with 
its heart-shaped leaves 
and large green berries 
turning to brightest red. 
Among the herbaceous 
plants are the annual 
field gentian and its re- 
lation yellow-wort 
(Chlora perfoliata), the 
blue viper’s  bugloss 
(Echium vulgare), cow- 
slips and violets in 
spring, mignonette, 
thyme and milkwort, 
foxgloves, mullein and 
ox-eye daisy, delicious 
wild strawberries, and a 
variety of orchids— 
early purple, pyramidal, 
spotted, bee, man and 
ladies’ tresses. The or- 
dinary purple Buddleia 
variabilis has naturalised itself in one corner. 
The best object-lesson in chalk gardening 
is, perhaps, the garden of Sir Frederick and 
Lady Stern actually made in an old chalk pit 
at Highdown, near Goring, in Sussex. It is 
250 feet up on the sea-facing slope of the downs, 
two miles from the sea. At the lowest part of the 
garden there is 18 inches of soil over solid chalk, 
and this decreases to- 
wards the top, where 
the garden terminates 
in the high and almost 
vertical cliff of the old 
chalk working. No- 
where in the garden is 
the pH less than 8— 
extremely alkaline by 
all normal standards. 
So unpromising was 
the site that, when Sir 
Frederick took it over 
in 1912 and considered 
it as a garden, one well- 
known nurseryman re- 


SUSSEX DOWNS. 


at all, and many other 
gardeners thought it 
would be impossible to 
persuade anything to 
grow. One would have 
thought that the plants 
already growing there, 
similar to those in the 
Surrey chalk pit, would 
have been sufficient to 
persuade the doubters 
that some plants might 
thrive. 

The first plantings 
were made by digging a 
hole in the chalk and 
putting a barrowload of 
top soilaround the roots 
of each plant, but after 
two or three years many 
of the plants began to 
show symptoms of being 
potbound and starved. 
The remedy was simple, 
if arduous: to break up 
the chalk rock to a 
depth of two or three 
feet, and then to put in 


fused to give any advice 


. 
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sr By A. J. HUXLEY 


DAFFODILS AT HIGHDOWN ON THE CHALK OF THE 


The cliff of the old chalk pit is seen behind. 


with rock plants in the rubble below it 


the plants with a moderate amount of good soil 
as before. Small plants are always chosen, for 
large ones do not transplant well in these 
conditions. 

Chalk, as Sir Frederick Stern has recorded, 
has, in fact, certain advantages: though it 
provides good drainage if broken up, the buried 
chalk rubble acts as a moisture reservoir deep 
down even in dry weather. These advantages 
hold good for deep-rooted perennials, shrubs 
and trees, but shallow-rooted plants naturally 
tend to suffer in dry weather. For these a good 
mulch of organic matter is essential, and, of 
course, mulching helps all plants. However, 
organic matter decomposes and vanishes quickly 
on chalk, so that frequent mulches may have 
to be made. 

Though Highdown is the extreme of chalk 
gardening, there are many other successful 
gardens in Britain on the chalk downs, or in 
areas overlying lmestone. Another most 
interesting collection of plants, rare trees and 
shrubs in particular is in Mr. L. Maurice 
Mason’s garden at Talbot Manor, near King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, where the soil is “impregnated 
with lime,’”’ to quote Mr. Mason himself, though 
it is, I imagine, much richer and deeper than 
the shallow Sussex downland soil. 

From these two gardens and others we may 
essay a list of some plants that will succeed in 
alkaline conditions. Apart from the problem of 
dryness most herbaceous plants tolerate lime 
fairly well, with the notable exception of the 
lupin. Most annuals and biennials thrive as long 
as the soilis not too poor. Well-known examples 
are the red valerian, so often seen in road and 
rail cuttings in the South Downs, and Canter- 
bury bells, wallflowers and antirrhinums, which 
are all addicted to seeding in the soft mortar of 
old walls. The sweet pea ‘and the South Africag 
annuals are exceptions. 

It is almost easier to give a list of what will 
not succeed on lime than of what will. a 
Evicaceae are almost all impossible, with i 
notable exceptions of Erica carnea, E. mediter 
vanea, E. terminalis, E. stricta and E. dayleyensis, 
and the arbutus. Camellias, Gentiana sin 
ornata and its relations, most primulas and man 
but not all magnolias refuse to grow. 

Among plants that thrive the alpines hav 
pride of place. As so many of them come 
from limestone mountains, nine out of ten wa 
succeed. As they naturally grow with little p 


ey can be planted in chalk 
bris, as they are at Highdown 
the the base of the cliff, where 
iestone rocks have been added 
stabilise the scree-like rubble 
id to improve the appearance 
| the site. Sub-alpines such as 
4emones do well too; our native 
sque flower, Pulsatilla vulgaris, 
i a typical downland plant, 
jule the great family of pinks 
\ianthus) are all inhabitants of 
1estone rocks. Another chalk 
jtive is Helleborus foetidus, and 
the hellebores, including 
iristmas and Lenten roses, do 
}1l on chalk. 
) A close second, as a group, 
| bulbous plants. The good 
¢ainage and dry, warm condi- 
ims of chalk in summer suit 
tem perfectly; the lime itself 
‘es not affect most of them. 
‘ocuses, snowdrops, daffodils 
{xcept Narcissus cyclamineus), 
ynter aconites, tuberous-rooted 
semones (A. blanda seeds itself 
i drifts at Highdown), many 
{lbous irises, tulips, fritillaries, 
trdy cyclamen—all do admir- 
jly. Bearded irises do well 
dough, though some authorities 
sggest that excess lime pre- 
ésposes to rhizome rot. Once 
‘ain South Africans, like gladi- 
©, Amaryllis belladonna, crin- 


, 
tas and schizostylis, are difficult to please. 

Lilies are too large a subject to discuss in 
‘tail. Many cannot abide lime, but a good 
®mber can, or even prefer it, including the 
‘aestone mountain native L. martagon, L. 
tiaceum and L. vegale; Sir Frederick Stern has 
ted and raised many new varieties of lily on his 
jalk. The striking foxtail “‘lilies,”’ the eremuri, 
‘2 another of his specialities: their wheel-like, 
tberous roots relish the drainage and late 
4mmer baking. 

A third important group of plants that 
furish exceedingly, once again benefiting from 
fe dry, warm conditions and sharp drainage, 
je those from Mediterranean countries that are 
‘rdy enough—cistuses, helianthemums and the 
‘her sun or rock roses, together with brooms, 
janish gorse, lavender and the larger euphor- 
as such as E. wulfenivi. These all flourish in 
tactically pure chalk, and another group that 
es likewise are the kniphofias or red-hot 
‘kers, despite their South African origin. 

The freedom with which old man’s beard 
4yws on the chalk downs leads one to suppose 
at other clematis species will succeed, and 
is is true. However, the large-flowered 
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SEEDLING FOXTAIL LILIES (EREMURUS) THAT WERE RAISED 
AT HIGHDOWN. “Their wheel-like, tuberous roots relish the drainage 


and late summer baking” 


hybrids do not succeed at Highdown, though 
they do at Talbot Manor. Is it that they do 
not like it too alkaline, or are they simply gross 
feeders? 

Peonies do well on chalk, once well estab- 
lished, and so do the tree peonies. Once again 
this is presaged by the habitat of species in the 
wild. These handsome plants lead us to the 
trees and shrubs which should be the backbone 
of a chalk garden, apart from bulbs and alpines, 
for once their roots have got down to the damp 
depths of the chalk little can upset them. Our 
native beech, whitebeam and mountain ash will 
grow in the shallowest soils over chalk. It is 
notable that shrubs and trees from China usually 
do well, while those from North America, that 
other great area so fruitful to plant collectors, 
do not, except those from the west coast. This 
keeps many of the magnolias out of the alkaline 
garden, with the exception of M. kobus, 
M. sinensis and M. wilsoni, together with the 
offspring from the last two, M. highdownensis. 
The latter three are species with hanging, bell- 
shaped flowers. 

Again, the North American viburnums will 
not succeed, but the Chinese and European 
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species, which include the most 
desirable, will. Japanese maples, 
witch hazels and fothergillas are 
unsuccessful, but for autumn col- 
our we can at least plant Parrotia 
persica. Other successful exotics 
include the handkerchief tree, 
davidia, and the lovely Eucryphia 
cordifolia and its hybrid Nyman- 
say—though not EF. glutinosa. 

Besides these specialities a 
great range of the more ordinary 
shrubs and trees will grow suc- 
cessfully, particularly berrying 
plants, like cotoneasters, berberis 
and pyracanthas, and, given suf- 
ficient soil, Japanese quince, 
crab apples, hawthorns and the 
mountain ash tribe. Their au- 
tumnal tints are particularly bril- 
liant on chalk—adequate com- 
pensation for the azalea. Sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, many conifers 
are perfectly happy, though one 
has to be careful in their choice. 

As Rosa canina does in the 
deserted chalk pit, so the exotic 
species roses thrive in alkaline 
soils ; the drought-resisting Scotch 
or Burnet roses and sweet briars 
flourish in pure chalk. The 
simpler hybrids and old-fashioned 
varieties usually do well, and 
many of the floribundas; but the 
less vigorous hybrid teas fade 
away. Like certain other shrubs, 
if not well supplied with humus H.T. roses tend 
to become chlorotic on chalk. Curiously enough, 
too, though Rosa rugosa as a shrub will grow 
happily over chalk, standard roses grafted on to 
vugosa stocks are very prone to chlorosis. 

A last word on the lawn. Normal lawn 
maintenance aims at an acid soil, for alkalinity 
encourages coarser grasses and many weeds, not 
to mention earthworms. This on the one hand 
and summer drought on the other make it 
difficult to grow good grass on chalk. But grass 
can grow, as downland turf shows, and a pass- 
able lawn will result from good initial 
preparation and use of a suitable seed mix- 
ture, followed by heavy annual dressings of 
organic matter, and the use of sprinklers in dry 
weather. 

I have left out many candidates for the 
chalk garden, but enough have been mentioned 
to show that there is little cause for despair. 
The results are quite different from the rhodo- 
dendron woods which some people favour, but 
for diversity and year-long interest they are in 
many ways superior. Apart from choice of 
plants, the vital point on chalk is adequate 
advance preparation. 


MREE OF THE MANY TREES AND SHRUBS WHICH FLOURISH OVER CHALK. g 
REE (DAVIDIA); A BERRYING SUBJECT, COTONEASTER CONSPICUA DECORA; SORBUS ESSERTEAUIANA, A CHINESE 
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(Left to right) THE HANDKERCHIEF 
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A HOLIDAY BUNGALOW BY THE SEA 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. The gently sloping roof is covered with three-ply bituminous felt with a spar finish. The 


4 \HE annually increasing cost of renting a seaside cottage for 
their children’s holidays inspired Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Holloway with the idea of building one. They calculated 

that the saving in cost of their own holidays, added to the income 

to be derived from letting the cottage to friends with children, 

Ww re show a fair return on the capital invested. 

They bought a plot of land at East Wittering, Sussex, and, 
after keeping a caravan on it for a few seasons to test the amenities, 
commissioned Brian Peake, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.1.A., to design them 
a house to go on it. They specified that the house should be 
cheap to build, economical to maintain, easy to run and capable 
of sleeping eight. 

The plot is a quarter of an acre in extent and 50 feet wide 
with a frontage to the road on the north side and direct access to 
the beach on the south. The house crouches in the lee of a low 
tamarisk-covered sandbank, which is all that comes between it 
and the sea at high tide. It is a robust, sensible-looking building 
of brick and weatherboard, a tendency towards austerity being 
relieved by the rakish tilt of the roof. 

The rooms used during the day—living-room, dining-hall 
and kitchen—are ranged along the south front, facing the sea and 
sunshine, while the bedrooms and bathroom occupy a projecting 
wing at the back. All the accommodation is on one floor, but the 
living-room is raised nine steps above the general level with the 
garage underneath it, so as to gain a better view of the sea from 
its windows. Sitting up there at the built-in desk, or reclining in 
front of the fire, parents can remain invisible from below; yet 
they only have to peep over the balustrade to see what the 
children are up to in the dining-hall. 
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house faces the sea, with direct access to the beach, at East Wittering, Sussex 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE. All the accom: 
modation is on one floor, except that the living: 
room is raised nine steps, with the garage under 
it. (Left) SOUTH FRONT AND TERRACE, 
Wide eaves above the dining-hall window 
keep out the summer sun but allow the flatter 
rays of the winter sun to warm the interior 


A flight of steps composed of reinforced 
slabs of dark green terrazzo cantilevered out of a 
grey brick wall leads down to the dining-hall. 
There is no handrail, and no guard rail on the 
outer edge, but evidently the steps are not as 
dangerous as they appear, for no accidents have 
been recorded. 

The dining-hall is the main assembly and 
circulation area, and apart from its designated 
functions is used as a playroom in wet weather. 
It is a light and airy room with a ceiling which 
slopes with the roof from 12 feet high at one side 
to 9 feet 6 inches at the other. The huge south 
window, set back three feet sé that the over- 
hanging roof gives protection from the weathe 
and the summer sun, opens on to a paved terrace 
which becomes an outdoor room in fine weather. 
Deck chairs and other items of outdoor furnitur 
are stored, with bicycles and assorted sports: 
gear, in the sunken garage, the back door 0 
which is reached by a ramp from the terrace. 

The labour-saving kitchen is planned wit 
its components in proper sequence; food stor 
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CHE LIVING-ROOM. The built-in bookshelves and desk follow the level of the mantel-shelf. (Right) THROUGH THE SERVING HATCH 
TO THE KITCHEN. Below the hatch is a double-sided china cupboard 


ind refrigerator, preparation top, cooker, sink and draining- 
»oards, serving counter and hatch. The hatch forms part of a 
1eat, double-sided cupboard which looks like a sideboard on the 
lining-hall side and is fitted with shelves for crockery, cutlery 
ind condiments. 

The back door area has been so arranged that damp and 
sandy children returning from a swim find it most convenient to 
mter the house via the cloakroom. This tends to prevent the 
yedroom carpets from being impregnated with sand, and wet 
yathing costumes being left on the beds. The cloakroom serves 
is an auxiliary bathroom, being equipped with a shower com- 
yartment; it also contains a W.C., an extra large basin, the elec- 
ric storage water heater and hooks for coats and beach wraps. 

There are four bedrooms, two with twin beds for adults, and 
‘wo with double bunks for children. Sliding doors can be pushed 
yack to turn the two children’s rooms into one, should the ages 
ind sexes of the children make that desirable. 

All the furniture in the house is built-in except for chairs, 
ables and beds. Each adult bedroom has its wardrobe and 
lressing-table, while the children’s rooms have deep drawers 
inder the lower bunks, and small clothes cupboards. 

Capital invested in a holiday bungalow which has been 
jesigned, like this one, especially for its purpose and position, 
must be about as secure from the effects of inflation as capital 
ran be. Letting the cottage for a few weeks every year at a rent 
uppropriate to the state of the pound should bring in enough to 
sover the rates, Schedule A tax and maintenance costs, while the 
yenefit to the children’s health from frequent and prolonged visits 
(0 the seaside is incalculable. The cost of the house, without the 
and, but including the built-in furniture, was about £3,500. 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE DINING-HALL FROM THE LIVING- 
ROOM BALCONY 


seem 


‘A CORNER OF BEDROOM 2. The dressing-table and wardrobe are built in. (Right) LOOKING FROM BEDROOM 3 TO BEDROOM 4. 
Both the children’s rooms have double bunks 
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BLUES AT RYE AGAIN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N March 21 and 22 Oxford and Cambridge, 
() after a two-year absence, meet once again 
at Ryc, and there can be no more app- 
ropriate battlefield than the home of the Society. 
This article ought to be in the nature of a fore- 
cast, but, as bad luck would have it, I was laid 
by the heels after Christmas, just when I ought to 
have been watching the two teams in their trial 
matches. Therefore I do not feel justified in 
prophesying on my own account. I rely rather 
on two of the most distinguished and assiduous 
supporters of Oxford—‘“most unwilling wit- 
nesses, gentlemen, most unwilling witnesses”’ as 
Sergeant Buzfuz remarked—and they take a 
gloomy view of their side’s prospects. On the 
strength of their depression I venture to suggest 
that Cambridge will win and this view seems to be 
gencrally held, but in my heart I am not too 
confident; I think they will, but if they do 
there will probably be some very ugly moments 
before the time when I have to extricate myself 
from a crowd of Oxford mothers while the last 
putt is being holed. 

In default of forecast, perhaps I may look 
back for a minute. This will be the eleventh 
occasion of the match being at Rye. It was 
played here first in 1911, then four more times 
at varying intervals, and then for five years 
running from 1951 to 1955. I remember that 
we of Cambridge used to think of it grudgingly 
as Oxford’s lucky course, since they won four 
of those first five matches there, but with 1951 
the luck changed with a vengeance and we won 
five ina row. I am glad to add that it was not 
an Oxford but a Cambridge captain, David 
Marsh, who in 1956 chose another venue and 
took the match to delightful Formby. 


ee 


My memories of those early matches are 
rather dim now and one of them is of a shame- 
fully partisan character. In 1911, with one 
match to come, Oxford were dormy one and 
the last match was all square. Our own 
Marzetti was near the home green in two and 
their Wakefield had cut his second to a horribly 
sandy, cavernous spot below the green with a 
precipitous bank staring him in the face. It 
seemed beautifully hopeless. He played a shot 
which was a miracle either of skill or fortune. 
We said he meant to pitch and topped it; they 
said it was a great run-up greatly played. At 
any rate the ball climbed the bank and lay 
nearly dead; he holed his putt for a four and 
Oxford won by two. At this length of time I 
am willing to concede that it was pure skill, but 


I have sometimes wished I had seen the club 
he played it with. 

The year 1914 saw Gordon Barry, a cham- 
pion before he went up, who had twice played for 
Cambridge, turn his coat and receive a severe 
chastisement at the hands of a mighty hitter, 
Percy Humphries. Then 1929 recalls just two 
shots, both at the home hole. First, I see in the 
mind’s eye a wonderful second shot by Geoffrey 
Illingworth come sailing over the corner of the 
clubhouse to give him a three and a win by a 
hole against Stuart Bradshaw. The other shot 
was not over the clubhouse but through its 
window, played by an Oxford man, now a 
leader of the Chancery Bar. He still blames me 
for it, either because I looked beforehand as if 
I hoped he would do it or pleased afterwards 
because he had done it. In either case I am 
guiltless, though I must admit it was a pleasant 
sight. 

Now I must really give up remembering and 
come nearer to the present day. I have no 
statistics at my fingers’ ends, but I do not think 
any very positive evidence could be obtained 
from the results of trial matches. One exception 
might be made in favour of Cambridge’s fine 
play against a very strong team of the League, 
but that was at Worlington, and Worlington, 
though a great and noble course, is one that 
undeniably favours local knowledge and flatters 
a home team. Incidentally, I have heard it 
said, and probably with some truth, that to 
play at Worlington with its close-shaven and 
sometimes icy-keen greens, is a better education 
for a sea-side match than a heavier and more 
typically inland course can ever be. 


* Ok Ox 


I could not go to Oxford last term for my 
annual outing at Southfield and, though I saw 
the Cambridge team when they came to Rye in 
December for a little practice under the fatherly 
eye of John Jacobs, yet the weather was so 
atrocious that I saw them in the cheerful glow 
of the Dormy House billiards-room rather than 
on the links. My view, for what it is worth, is 
that Cambridge are more formidable,at the top 
of the list. Dexter, Chapman and\ Churchill 
seem to me definitely stronger in the aggregate 
than any three corresponding players on the 
other side. Dexter, with a tremendous game in 
him, has his ups-and-downs and can be dis- 
appointing, but he won his matches last year in 
testing circumstances and is always likely to 
rise to an occasion. He ought to beat Proctor, 
beat him even comfortably perhaps, but I have 
a great respect for Proctor. Last year, after 


being out of form most of the term, he playe 
admirably in the match, coming up fror 
behind against a good opponent. I gather h 
has not been playing very well this term, bu 
he is apt to be again at his best when he ha 
need of it. We have been robbed once o 
twice of a good first match. Perhaps this wi 
be one. 
“rks 


The Cambridge player for whom I\have | 
high regard is Chapman, and I am glad to se 
that Mr. Crawley, who has seen far more ¢ 
him than I have, is of the same opinion. Las 
year he gave Shepperson a great match an 
indeed anyone with a less excellent tempera 
ment than Shepperson might well have gone t 
pieces before his attack. Last term he drubbe 
Bussell soundly at Worlington and beat Duncar 
the hero of the Putter, elsewhere. Altogethe 
I think of him as an essential winner for Cam 
bridge, with Churchill not much behind him. 
fancy—and here again I rely on other people’: 
especially Oxonians’, opinions—that after Proc 
tor there comes something of a gap. Littlewooc 
Nalder, Winter and the rest would be decidedl 
good at, let us say, numbers 5, 6 and 7, bu 
may be tried rather severely higher up on th 
side. I am glad, by the way, that Nalder ha 
got his blue, for he lost it unluckily last yea 
owing to a skiing mishap. Parry Jones 
watched once playing in a Welsh Championshi 
at Southerndown and I thought he seemed as 1 
he would play well. I seem to have been a 
least reasonably right. Haines is a good scor 
player and an Oxford friend tells me Stee 
“looks rather good.” Incidentally, he has_ 
brother playing for Cambridge and I canno 
recall this fraternal division since the days o 
Mansfield and Norman Hunter sixty year 
ago. 

I am glad Grant has gained a place in th 
Cambridge side, because he is an eminent long 
jumper and a Rugby three-quarter, and I am al 
in favour of all-rounders. When the other da’ 
I read some solemnities to the effect that Dexte 
must make up his mind to give up either cricke 
or golf I confess to considerable irritation. Ou 
world of games will be a sad one if things com 
to such a pass. And with that I come to the en 
of these rather random and un-informe 
remarks. Cambridge have won the foursome 
for the last two years but lost the match; no 
did anyone think they could quite keep thei 
lead in the singles. If they win the foursome 
a third time I don’t think they will be robbe 
again. 


BEES AS SECRET AGENTS 


URING the second World War, when 

D France was divided into two, it occurred 

to a certain French bee-keeper how 

useful it might be if bees would carry messages 

for him back and forth across the frontier, and 
he started to experiment. 

Although bees seem politically reliable, 
they have certain limitations as messengers. 
They will work only in good weather over 
distances they consider suitable and at seasons 
when plants they like are flowering. A distance 
of 3 km. is considered the useful maximum; 
otherwise casualties tend to be too high. 


ey ens: 


In sending messages by bee post, distinction 
had to be made between carrying a letter or just 
taking some simple message such as “Don’t 
cross to-night,”’ “Patrols operating,”’ or ‘‘Mission 
carried out.” If the latter was all that was 
required, then a code was pre-arranged with a 
certain colour for each message, a dab of paint 
of the requisite colour was put on the thorax of 
the bee, and the operation was simple. 

If a note had to be sent, this had to be 
attached to the bee. Although this proved 
extremely difficult, it was finally managed by 
M. Bruguiére, the experimenter. The note was 
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attached to the thorax and had to be exactly 
central or else the bee was off balance and could 
not fly. It could not touch the head, for this 
interfered with the bee’s radar apparatus, and 
it could not impede the opening of the wings. 
The bee was lightly anaesthetised with nitrate 
of ammonia while the message was tied on. 

As far as weight was concerned, the normal 
pollen or nectar load of the bee is 40-50 mg. A 
bee can carry a rather heavier load of nectar, 
since this is carried in the stomach, whereas the 
pollen is packed in the pollen baskets on the 
hind legs, which tends to hinder flight. M. 
Bruguiére took 20 mg. as the limit for his 
message and allowed half this weight for the 
means of attaching the message, leaving 10 mg. 
for the weight of the note. Since cigarette 
paper weighs only 0.015 mg. per square milli- 
metre, as far as weight was concerned this 
allowed almost half a cigarette paper or 2 cm. 
by 4cm. Unfortunately the volume of a piece 
of paper this size would have been impossibly 
awkward on the back of a bee. Eventually bees 
were induced to fly with pieces of cigarette 
paper 2 mm. by 20 mm., and they were found 
later quite unconcerned in the hive with their 
burdens still about them. 

Having either painted the bee or fastened 


the note to her, one has to ensure that she get 
to her destination. If a bee is captured an 
released within a few hours, like a homing pigeon 
she will almost always find her way to the hiv 
within the 3 km. radius, but one can imagial 
many circumstances when it might be han 

to send the bee off alone behind the enem 
frontiers. This is how it is done. 


* Ok * 


Bees can be trained to visit certain flower 
or crops by feeding them syrup with a distilla 
tion of that flower mixed in it. If a colon 
is trained for a day or two to visit a certail 
place where they continually find plentifu 
supplies, they will return day after day to 
spot and, if they fail to find their source of foo 
they will seek it with perseverance. A hive 0 
bees was accustomed to a dish of clover syru 
1 km. from the frontier, and when this syru 
was no longer in its usual place, the bees cou 
find it 1 km. the other side of the frontier a 
would continue to visit it. a 

Once communication is established, agents 
dressed as bee-keepers in hats and veils ar 
smoking long pipes, can sit by the hive or th 
dish of syrup and communicate with each otht 
for as long as the sun shines. 


RESOURCEFUL RATS 


}Q1TR,—The letter about mice carrying 
} walnuts upstairs (February 27) 
recalls how in the early years of this 
}>entury, when I was rector of a country 
joarish in Norfolk, rats did something 
similar. 

The River Wensum ran by one 
side of the garden and, when the 
water rose in flood, rats were driven 
out of the banks and adjourned to the 
IRectory. On one such occasion pota- 
jtoes and a wooden spoon from the 
jxitchen were found near the top of the 
fee staircase. No human had a 
share in this performance, and we did 
aot catch the rats.—GEORGE GOSLING 
(Canon), 6, Lancaster-voad, St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire. 


EMMA’S SUPREME 
EFFORT 


From the Right Rev. Bishop Skelton 
Sir,—I must admit that, like others 
of your correspondents, I have al- 
ways regarded hens as among the most 
stupid of God’s creatures; but my 
wife, who is wiser than I, always 
maintains that it is partly our fault 
because we don’t treat them properly. 
‘During most of our married life we 
have.managed to keep a few hens, 
half a dozen or so, and my wife has 
always treated them as friends, each 
one having its own name. Certainly 
they seemed to repay her kindness in 
the number of eggs they produced, 
and I can vouch for the truth of the 
following story. 

When I was Bishop of Lincoln we 
lived in the Old Palace, in the grounds 
of which we kept, as usual, our few 
hens. The first time my friend, the 
late Bishop of Ely, Edward Wynn, 
came to stay with us was during the 
last war. My wife asked him whether 
he kept hens and, if not, was he able 
to get eggs. He replied: ‘‘ Unfortun- 
ately, we don’t keep hens, and I very 
rarely get a new-laid egg.”’ ‘Oh well,”’ 
my wife said, “‘to-morrow you shall 
have a really new-laid egg for your 
breakfast: in fact, you shall have two, 
if you like.”” “That would be mar- 
vellous,”’ said the Bishop. My wife 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


then left us, saying “I 
had better go and collect 
the eggs.” 

When she looked into 
the hen-house, one of her 
hens, Emma by name, was 
still sitting on her nest. 
My wife said to her; 
“Come on, Emma, you 
must do your best be- 
cause the Bishop of Ely 
wants two eggs for his 
breakfast to-morrow. I 
will come back again in 
half an hour and see what 
you have done.”’ 

When she returned 
half an hour later, she 
found Emma dead on the 
nest, but there were two 
eggs, one normal one and 
another with no _ shell. 
—HENRY SKELTON, Car- 
winion Lodge, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 


A MOUNTAIN 


MYSTERY 


Srr,—Mr. W. Kenneth 
Richmond’s unusual en- 
counter with a man in a 
bowler hat on Ben Ime, 
in Argyllshire (COUNTRY 
Lire, February 20), re- 
minded me of a chance 
encounter I had a few 
years ago in the Lake 
District. I mention it 
solely because it may 
also provide an explana- 
tion of Mr. Richmond’s strange ex- 
perience. 

There are certain points of simi- 
larity between his encounter and mine. 
The key to the mystery lies in the 
brown paper parcel. At the time I 
was going by bus from Keswick to 
Borrowdale, where I was staying. It 
was one of the moister days that the 
Lake District can provide. My neigh- 
bour in the bus was an elderly gentle- 
man (a septuagenarian rather than an 
octogenarian) in his Sunday best and 
obviously not a local inhabitant. He 
gave the impression of being ill at ease. 


LOOKING UP THE INSIDE OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL SPIRE 
| See letter: Inside a Spire 


JAPANESE CEDAR 
IN CORNWALL. 
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(CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA) 90 FT. HIGH AT BOCONNOC 
(Right) SECTION THROUGH A DISTORTED BRANCH OF 
JAPANESE CEDAR; THE WHITE ARROW MARKS THE CENTRE OF THE 


RING-GROWTH 


See letter: Cedar Curiosities 


After a while he turned to me and 
asked somewhat disconsolately for 
directions for getting from the bus stop 
to Styhead or Sprinkling Tarn, which 
he wanted to visit before returning later 
that day to Manchester, which he had 
left at crack of dawn. 

The idea of a septuagenarian 
making a day’s excursion in his 
city clothes to a _ place which 
enjoys the heaviest rainfall in England 
struck me asa little odd. My curiosity 
aroused, I enquired the purpose of his 
visit. My elderly gentleman thereupon 
produced from his inside breast pocket 
a brown paper parcel and dolefully 
explained that it was his dear sister’s 
wish that her remains—which he now 
clutched—should be scattered around 
the tarn. 

I suspect that Mr. Richmond dis- 
turbed his octogenarian acquaintance 
ona similar mission. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that I can offer no explanation of 
the 6.10 ghost train.—L. NAPoLiTAN, 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 


INSIDE A SPIRE 
Sir,—Comparatively few people have 
any idea as to the internal appearance 
of church spires. The principle of 
spire construction is simple and has 
changed little down the centuries. A 
good example is the octagon spire of 
Coventry Cathedral, now a _ lone 
structure, built by the Warwickshire 
school of masons in 1373-94 and ris- 
ing some 296 feet. 

The accompanying photograph 
of the interior of this spire looking 
upwards depicts the great hollow 
lofty space with the cross-iron far up, 
known as the cross-tree, which is 
the anchor of the vane-rod and is built 
into the battered masonry walls. The 
vane-rod is an iron bar extending up 
to the weather vane, passing through 
some yards of solid masonry of the 
slender top of the steeple. Besides 
being the axis of the vane, it is really a 
tie rod, bolting the apex stone down to 
the cross-tree, which is built firmly into 
the walling below. This braces the 
masonry against high wind pressure 

The spire light affords the only 
daylighting, a welcome glimmer in the 
hollow darkness. The photograph 
shows the laddering erected by a firm 
of steeplejacks during repair operat- 
ions.—C. J. Ross, Timpany, Bally- 
nahinch, Co. Down, Ireland. 


CEDAR CURIOSITIES 
Sir,—Cryptomeria japonica, some- 
times loosely called the Japanese 
cedar, is normally considered to be a 
garden or ornamental tree, but it also 
has some possibilities as a timber- 
producer for forest planting. 

The enclosed photographs (taken 
by the courtesy of the owner) of a 
specimen in the arboretum at Bocon- 
noc, east Cornwall, may be of some 
interest. The first shows a tree 90 ft. 
tall, which is unusual in this country 
(though there are two specimens of 
117 ft. and 114 ft. in east Devon). 
The second, showing a wound where 
a branch has been amputated, illus- 
trates the amazing distortion caused 
by the mere weight of the branch. 
The centre or pith of this branch was 
only 24 ins. from the top edge of the 
wound, but 22 ins. from the bottom. 
The branch seemed to be, by ring- 
count, 85 years old at the time of 
amputation. 

In Britain, where Cryptomeria is 
generally planted in open or garden 
sites rather than closed as in a forest, 
such large lower branches as this quite 
commonly bend down to touch the 
ground, then layer naturally and so in 
time become trees in themselves.— 
WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


DESTROYING PIGEONS 
IN SPAIN 


S1r,—In the Spanish province of Sala- 
manca there are some large tracts of 
land sparsely, but in places fairly 
thickly, covered with a kind of ever- 
green oak locally called encina. In 
certain seasons these trees yield an 
abundant crop of sweet acorns, upon 
which immense numbers of pigs are 
fed and fattened. This crop is, there- 
fore, regarded in that part of Spain as 
a very valuable one. 

During a good acorn year vast 
flocks of wood-pigeons arrive in the 
district about October or the beginning 
of November and remain there until 
all the acorns have been consumed. 
Naturally, such visitations are re- 
garded by the landowners as catastro- 
phic, and a continuous warfare is 
waged upon the birds. 

El Conde de Alba de Yeltes, who 
owns a large estate in Salamanca, has 
kindly described to me an ingenious 
method of attack. The pigeons, he 
says, have no fixed roosting places, 
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And holes are plenty 


pair of pisto 


i On e load ah ae 


PAndpause ereh 
While those 


May look butearry noug) ht awa 


19th-CENTURY WARNING NOTICE AT BICTON GARDENS, NEAR 
EAST BUDLEIGH IN DEVON 
See letter: Grapeshot for Intruder 


but certain spots have a tendency to 
attract them every year. For a really 
big kill a pitch-dark moonless night is 
essential. If, when these conditions 
prevail, someone has the luck to see a 
flock come in to roost, the place is sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men and boys, 
the former armed with guns and roc- 
kets, the latter with cans and sticks. 

At a given signal the men simul- 
taneously discharge their guns and 
rockets while the boys add to the 
general din by shouting at the top of 
their voices and by making a loud 
clatter with their cans. This sudden 
outburst naturally creates a wild panic 
among the roosting pigeons. In the 
darkness the terrified birds, unable to 
see where they are going, not only 
collide with one another, but strike the 
boughs and tree-trunks with such vio- 
lence that they fall to the ground dead 
or maimed. 

Next morning their bodies are 
collected, often in hundreds and some- 
times in thousands.—CoLLINGwooD 
INGRAM, Algecivas, Spain. 


OLD ONE-HANDED CLOCK 
Sir,—In my illustrated letter of 
October 17, 1957, which formed part 
of the correspondence on the interest- 
ing one-handed clock in the church 
tower at Stratford-sub-Castle, near 


9? 


Salisbury, Wiltshire, I mentioned the 
similar one-handed clock in the turret 
of the Trinity Almshouses in Salisbury 
itself. I enclose two photographs of 
this clock that I took some years ago, 
one showing the dial and bell turret 
and the other the clock mechanism. 

A comparison between the photo- 
graphs of the two clock mechanisms 
shows them to be remarkably alike— 
so much so, in fact, that I feel that it 
is more than probable that both are 
the work of the same maker. There is 
also a certain similarity between the 
dials of the two clocks. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Pitt 
family had any connection with the 
Trinity Almshouses. Did they, per- 
haps, give the clock here as well as at 
Stratford? I wonder if any reader can 
enlighten me on this point. 

It may be worth mentioning that 
there is a strange and rather amusing 
feature of the dial of the Trinity 
Almshouses clock. Inside the hour 
numerals is a small ring which, as the 
clock has only an hour hand, should be 
divided into four between each hour 
to indicate the quarter hours. Instead, 
however, there are five divisions, 
though these are quite useless and 
even misleading. I wonder whether the 
dial painter, used to putting five divi- 
sions to indicate minutes, must have 
put them there through 
sheer force of habit.— 
T. R. Rospinson, 8, 
Malmesbury - close, Red- 
land, Bristol, 6. 


GRAPESHOT FOR 
INTRUDER 
Str,—I enclose a photo- 


graph of an awful warn- 
ing to visitors, which is 
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tucked away in a remote corner of the 
beautiful Bicton gardens, near East 
Budleigh in Devon. One cannot help 
wondering if ‘‘the blunderbuss of 
cannon shape’”’ ever was “discharged 
with grape.’’ And with what result? 
One feels it might well have been as 
dangerous to the firer as to his target. 
It would indeed require plenty of self- 
control for “‘those who come in open 
day” to “look but carry nought 
away.’’—R.C. Powys, Sunnyfields, Up 
Hatherley, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


GRAND NATIONAL 
BRIDLE 


Str,—How long does good saddlery 
last? In 1914 a surprise horse from 
Loughborough, Sunloch, won _ the 
Grand National, wearing a snaffle 
bridle which is still in good condition 
and is worn every day by the cob in 
the accompanying photograph. 

Incidentally, this mare was saved 
from the knackers, as a sound three- 
year-old, by the skin of her teeth.— 
B. C. RipLey, The Ramblers, Wood- 
house Eaves, Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire. 


A TOAD. IN THE 
CELLAR 


Sir,—In March, 1940, 
after a very severe win- 
ter, I found a fully grown 
toad emerging from hiber- 
nation under a bee-hive. 
With the thought that he 
might help to control the 
host of spiders, beetles, 
slugs and other creatures 
that infested my damp 
cellar, I collected him. 

Thereafter it was 
rare to find any sort of 
insect in the cellar and 
Tom’s diet had to be sup- 
plemented witha frequent 
ration of earthworms. 
He became extremely 
tame and, while he never 
much cared about being 
handled, he enjoyed hav- 
ing his head gently 
scratched and would 
occasionally come to 
meet one when he heard 
footsteps onthe cellar 
stair. 

In the third week of 
February he was found 
dead at the age of at least 
19, since he could not have been less 
than about a year old when found. Is 
not this an exceptional age for a toad 
to live to in captivity? I may say 
that there is no question of substitu- 
tion, since the loss of two toes from 
one foot made identification positive. 
—ANDREW HaGGarp, Uplands 
Orchard, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


[We understand that toads have 
been known to survive in captivity for 
as long as 40 years. Other readers may 
know of toads’ living to an advanced 
age.—ED.] 
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DIAL AND BELL TURRET OF THE ONE-HANDED CLOCK AT TRINITY ALMSHOUSES, SALISBURY. 


(Right) THE CLOCK MECHANISM 


See letter: Old One-handed Clock 


LIME-WASHED CHURCH 
INTERIORS 


S1r,—Surely the builders of the churc 
of Stoke-in-Teignhead, Devon (Cov! 
TRY Lire, February 13), intended tl 
whole interior to be lime-washed ar 
the difference in material, dictated 1 
doubt by reasons of economy, col 
cealed? One wonders how long tl 
church has presented the appearan 
shown in your interesting phot 
graphs—white Beer stone capitals an 
arches resting incongruously on tk 
contrasting and coarser Devonshit 
red sandstone. 


In my own church, which appea: 
to have been enlarged at three differet 
times, the south arcade is of Bee 
stone, the north arcade of the dark 
stone from Dundry, near Bristol, an 
the westernmost bay of bluish Nort 
Molton stone. The whole was certain| 
lime-washed until the 1850s, when 
began to be thought that stonewor 
should be exposed. There is litt 
doubt that the builders intended the 
work to be one harmonious whole an 
not a patchwork. It was the Victoria 
restorers who scraped the stone, am 


PONY WITH A SNAFFLE BRIDLE WOR! 
BY THE 1914 GRAND NATIONAL WINNE! 


See letter: Grand National Bridle 


as only too often, stripped the plaste 
from the walls. 

We have recently been able t 
restore the impression of harmony b 
lime-washing the stone window-fram¢ 
and mullions in the chancel, as well ¢ 
the replastered walls, and find tha 
it is a great improvement.—J. H. I 
ANDREWS (Rev.), ChittlehamptonVicai 
age, North Devon. 


TREES PLANTED FOR 


ENJOYMENT 
Sir,—Mr. J. C. Wolley Dod, in h 
letter published in your issue « 


February 20, suggests that trees we! 
planted by our ancestors primarily < 
crops and should be considered 
such when the time comes for fellin; 

The history of the English lan 
scape shows that through the 18th an 
the first half of the 19th centuri 
landowners planted trees primaril 
for enjoyment—not for themselve 
but for their descendants. Our get 
eration is enjoying the fruits of the 
planting, which are now usually at ¢ 
past maturity, and we are takin 
insufficient steps to see that somethin 
like the same beauty is perpetuate 
for future generations. The plannin 
machinery exists for enforcing th 
preservation, or more constructivel} 
the replanting of ae for amenit 
reasons. 

Some uthapittes notably Ket 
and the County Borough of South 
ampton (a well-wooded town), at 
making excellent use of it; oth 
authorities are less energetic in 
application. Such authorities sho 
be badgered by public opinion 
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My Accountant does not miss 


the odd pennies 


... when he buys a better cigarette. You 


won't either, when you give yourself the 


STATE EXPRESS 


5535 


She Bet Cigawlles on lhe Vell 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


STATE EXPRESS 
CICARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
APDATH TOBACCO CO. LTD 


£.59 


4470120 


Also in 10 - 25 - 50° 100 (including round air-tight tins of 50) 


THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS, 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
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FLY WORLD-WIDE 
BY BOA.C. 
_BRITANNIA 


pe G-BOAC | 


The magnificent new B.0.A.C. BRITANNIA Is now serving 
U.K., U.S.A., Europe, East, Central and South 

Africa, Middle East, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Australia, Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

The BRITANNIA is the pride of B.0.A.C.’s world-wide fleet 
... to fly in one is to enjoy perfection in air travel! Speed, 
comfort, courtesy .. . all these words mean so much more 
than ever before. Every minute of your journey will be 

a revelation... . a new, wonderful experience. Remember— 
whether you fly de Luxe, First Class or Tourist— 
B.O.A.C. has the reputation for the world’s finest, most 
dependable passenger service. Discover for yourself why 
B.O.A.C. leads the world in air travel! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF B.O.A.C.'S 
TICKET INSTALMENT PLAN - FLY NOW, PAY LATER 


AAT 


‘¢) World leader in air travel 


OAT 


takes good care of you 


For full details of de Luxe, First Class, Tourist and 


Economy* Class services, consult your 

local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 

75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); 

or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 


Liverpool and Glasgow. 


*SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT APPROVAL. 


BRETITSH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S.ALA., C.A.A., ‘QUANG Ae oe 


realise that their sylvan heritage was 
not conceived simply as a crop, and 
that they have a duty to future 
generations to follow the examples of 
the landowners of the past.—Davip 
W. Lioyp, 23, Caledonia-place, Clifton, 
Bristol, 8. 


| AMENITY OR UTILITY? 


Srr,—In the past landowners have 
planted trees for ornamental purposes, 
to embellish a landscape or to form a 
pleasing incident in a view from house 
windows. Trees in plantations and 
probably in hedgerows can rightly be 
regarded as a crop, but the removal of 
such trees as above can be deplored 
without sentimentality, especially if 
they are well grown and of long-lived 
species like oak, beech and chestnut. 
Some have formed landmarks for 
many years and others impressive 


/ avenues, At a time when amenity is 


decreasing in the countryside it is sad 
to see such plantings swept away in 


_ the blessed name of utility. 


Moreover, I can assure Mr. 
Wolley Dod that it is not only those 
who are town-bred who object to that 
type of vandalism which would sweep 
away any amenity for commercial 
|reasons; many a countryman with a 
balanced view of rural economy 
dissents from the wiping out of amen- 
jity planting, particularly when there 
jis no prospect of its replacerhent.— 
|A.E. FARRELL, Birchenholt, Crowthorne, 
Berkshive. 


IN MEMORY OF A 
RESCUE 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter 
about the silver mug presented to 
Sylvester Lister for rescuing a woman 
from the Strid in Wharfedale. In the 
early 1880s, before the Midland Rail- 
way was extended to Bolton Abbey 
and Skipton, the recognised transport 
from Ilkley to Barden and beyond was 
by Sylvester Lister’s wagonette and 
pair of horses. 

He was a tall bearded man of 
aristocratic appearance and, as he 
took an important part in our Dales 
‘holidays, we youngsters used to look 
‘up to him with respect. I remember 
being shown his ancestor’s pike which 
was carried at Flodden; it is still in 
possession of his grand-daughter at 
what was probably the guard house of 
the now ruined Barden Tower.—E. T. 
Supparps, Nant Cottage, Grove-voad, 
Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


E SUFFOLK WOODWOSES OR WILD MEN. 
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MINIATURE LIBRARIES 
FOR CHILDREN 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Hammel- 
mann’s article, Miniature Libraries for 
Children (December 26, 1957). The 
volumes of the Miniature Historic 
Library were not sold only as sets: I 
have a leather-bound copy ef the vol- 
ume labelled Bible, which belonged to 
my grandfather, which indicates on its 
title-page that individual copies were 
sold for ls. 6d. in paper covers, 2s. in 
leather and at other prices bound in 
Morocco leather. This copy was pub- 
lished on October 10, 1807, by W. 
Darton and J. Harvey of Gracechurch- 
street, and by J. Harris, late Newbery, 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard. It contains 
48 engravings illustrating stories from 
the Old and New Testaments and the 
Apocrypha, including the one which 
you reproduce of Samson carrying off 
the gates of Gaza, and it measures 
2 by 2 ins. by § in—M. M. Hurron 
(Mrs.), 4, Rectory-lane, New Radnor, 
Presteigne, Radnorshire. 


WHY WERE THE SPOONS 
CROOKED? 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of two 
varieties of Jlwy gam, the crooked 
spoon, formerly, but I think no longer, 
used in Wales. I have never been able 
to ascertain the actual purpose for 
which they were used. 

Enquiries have brought forth 
several different suggestions. The 
most probable seems to me that they 
were used in cleaning dairy vessels 
and butter crocks, the curve helping 
to scrape them clean. But I have also 
been told that they were used to teach 
children to eat with the right hand: 
“You cannot use them very well with 
the left.’ This seems a good idea, as 
the spoons are small, no larger than 
a dessert spoon. 

Another suggestion was that they 
were used for ladling soup, etc., out of 
the cauldrons that hung over the fire, 
the curved handle enabling them to be 
hung on the side. Here there seems 
to be confusion with much larger 
ladles, which would have definite 
hooks by which to suspend them. 

Other spoons of similar size but 
with serrated edges were used to 
scoop out portions of butter, but these 
had straight handles, from the ex- 
amples I have seen. Perhaps some 
Welsh readers can give a definite 
solution.—M. W., Hereford. 
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TWO VARIETIES OF THE CROOKED SPOONS WHICH WERE 
FORMERLY USED IN WALES 


See letter: Why were the Spoons Crooked? 


WILD MEN IN CHURCH 


Sr1r,—With reference to recent corre- 
spondence on woodwoses or wild men, 
Suffolk is rich in carved representa- 
tions of these beings. In fact, Suffolk 
and Norfolk probably have more 
carvings of them than any other 
comparable area. Most of them occur 
on the stems of 15th-century fonts, 
but at Cratfield and Yaxley in Suffolk 
woodwoses are to be seen in spandrels 
over door arches. At Norton, on an 
oak misericord, a woodwose fights 
with a lion. At Little Glemham a 
woodwose forms the dripstone of the 
hood moulding of a doorway.—F. A. 
GIRLING, Lawford, Essex. 


PLACE NAMES IN 
SOMERSET 


Srr,—Mr. Leach may be right in his 
letter of January 16 about the 
Scandinavian origin of the names 
Flat and Steep Holm, since there were 
Danish raids up the Bristol Channel, 
and there is no doubt that raiders 
used the islands. 


(Left) On the font at Sibton; (middle) on the font at 


Norton; (right) woodwose fighting a lion on a misericord at Norton 
See letter: Wild Men in Church 


I must join issue with him, 
however, as to the derivation of 
Nyland. The place is obviously an 
island. It belonged to Glastonbury 
and is so described (¢nsula) through- 
out the Great Chartulary of the abbey, 
and I feel sure that the obvious 
phonetic connection is the right one. 
An alternative name of the place was 
Andredsey, meaning Andrew’s Island. 
I suggest that our etymologists are 
sometimes too clever in rejecting the 
obvious and not seeing the wood for 
the trees.—K. D. RE1p, 8, Chamberlain- 
street, Wells, Somerset. 


A SPIDER’S INGENUITY 


S1r,—I thought that it might be of 
interest to some readers to know to 
what ends a spider will go to secure 
a web. Last autumn I saw a leaf sus- 
pended from a walnut tree by a thread 
about 18 inches long. On _ closer 
examination I found that this leaf 
with its thread was a stay fora circular 
spider web, and if it was lifted the web 
collapsed. 

I should like to know by what 
means a spider managed to get a large 
compound leaf in that position, and 
also to what other odd ends a spider 
will go in order to secure himself a 
web,—CLIvE HoLe, Macnamara’s 
House, St. Edward's School, Oxford. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Hare near London.—About a year 
ago may little dog caught a hare in my 
garden, which I suppose is four or 
five miles from Hyde Park Corner as 
the crow flies. I do not know if this 
is a record for a hare near London, 
but I think I may claim to own the 
only dog that has caught one within 
that distance. She is only 14 inches 
high.— A. H. Barnes, Wimbledon, 
Seek 


The Royal Wren.—The story of the 
wren that flew higher than the eagle by 
perching on its back was told me many 
years ago with an ending different 
from that of your correspondent, 
D. H. S. Sanderson (February 20). 
This was to the effect that the wren 
was so frightened at being at such a 
great height that he fell out of the sky 
and landed on his tail with such a 
bump that it has been cocked up ever 
since.—M. L. Cottuurst (Mrs.), Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

Shades of Surtees.—May one hope 
for a more Surteesian and phonetic 
spelling of the vernacular than that 
given by Mr. Henry Tegner in The Old 
Man (Country Lire, February 20)? 


“A’ the gites is open’’ is enough 
to make any Northumbrian wince. 
‘‘Arl the geates is oapen’’ is much 


nearer the mark.—E. F., Waren House, 
Waren Mill, Belford, Northumberland. 
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I’m only 
half a man 


until... 


y My day never really begins until I’ve 
ae8 I ve h ad experienced this pure leaf tobacco 
once more. Four Square is naturally 


my fi r st matured and has no artificial flavour- 


ing. Consequently I get no harshness 
or ‘bite’, but the coolest of srnoking 


pi p e of from start to finish. 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


RED && Original Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 
BLUE 6&5 Original Mixture... ... 4/I140z. 
YELLOW ii Cut Cake... ... 4/7402. 
GREEN si Mixture... ... ... 4/7402. 


Also PURPLE #8 Curlies 4/74 oz. BROWN 88 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 


finest sherries a VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN I AND 2 OZ. TIN 


MM vEYs FINO SAN PATRICIO 


Pale, dry, perfect for discerning palates. 


Garveys ‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable medium dry sherry. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
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Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
Walbrook House, 23-29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


Vv. 0. B.G. 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


" OR the next few weeks, until about Easter, 
I shall expect to eat and enjoy as my apple 
a day the King Edward VII, one of the 
nost interesting varieties now grown in England. 
t is not a brilliantly coloured or showy apple, 
ret it takes high rank at horticultural shows for 
ts symmetry and its fine clear skin, somewhat 
esembling that of Golden Noble. It is not a 
weet-tasting apple in the sense that Cox’s 
Yrange is incomparably sweet. It is not 
iromatic like Ellison’s Orange, which has been 
lescribed, somewhat vulgarly perhaps, as 
‘savouring of the Chemist’s Shop.’’ Neither is 
\t juicy like Wealthy, which is ideal for eating 
n the harvest field in September when one is 
rateful for a thirst-quencher and not too 
‘ritical about flesh quality. Nor yet has it that 
yharacteristic nuttiness of flesh and flavour 
»ossessed by Ribston Pippin and Blenheim 
Jrange. Yet it is an apple of character, and is 
uite perfect in its own particular way. 
The King Edward VII is still young by 
somological standards. It was raised by Messrs. 
Xowe, of Worcester, and exhibited to the Royal 
dorticultural Society in March, 1903. It was 
‘tated to be a cross between Blenheim Orange 
nd Golden Noble. At the time of its introduc- 
ion pedigree was still regarded as a guarantee 
f quality, so a variety with such a parentage 
-nust have been expected to be worthy of its 
listinguished origin. 
| The Blenheim Orange was then well known 
ind highly esteemed either for dessert or for 
»ooking. A good deal was known about its early 
uistory and its name and appearance were 
Jamiliar enough in town and country. It was 
fine apple for eating on a frosty winter’s 
orning. Equally it was good for the pie, with or 
vithout a touch of quince toadd an exotic flavour. 
About a hundred years ago the Gardeners’ 
hronicle gave an account of the end of what 
vas thought to be the original Blenheim tree. 
he story, almost verbatim, is as follows: ‘‘In 
dilapidated corner of the borough of Old 
oodstock, and within ten yards of the wall of 
lenheim Park, there stood all that remained 
f the trunk of the original tree. It was by that 
time rapidly decaying, the trunk being a mere 
shell about ten feet high and loose in the ground. 
Until two or three years previously it had 
P ccasionally sent up a few long wiry shoots, but 
he trunk was gradually exhausted and became 
the portion of the woodlouse and the worm. 
“Mr. Grimmett, a basket maker, against 
whose garden wall the venerable tree was for 
ong supported, had sat in his workshop for 
more than fifty summers as he wove his osiers, 
and pondered on the mutability of all sub- 
stances, on juice and core, on vegetable and 
animal, and on flesh and blood! Grimmett re- 
membered that fifty years before, when he was 
a boy, the old tree was fine and full-bearing and 
varried plenty of bud and blossom and fruit. 
housands of visitors came from all parts in the 
autumn to gaze on its ruddy orange burden. 
“In the spring time came the gardeners to 
‘select the much coveted scions and to hear from 
one Kempster the tale of his father’s prowess 
and skill in raising there, in his own small 
zarden, that beautiful and justly celebrated 
apple tree, whose local name was Kempster’s 
ippin. Old Kempster, Grimmett recalled, was 
‘2 plain and practical man fond of his bees and 
us flowers; but, like one of his own ripened 
fruits, the white-haired old man had been 
gathered to his fathers half a century before, 
but by that tree his fame would live.’’ And 
indeed it has lived, but nearly all we know of 
<empster is that he raised an excellent apple 
that found favour with nurserymen and growers 
nt home and overseas. By 1818 it was being 
tapidly multiplied for general cultivation under 
the name of Blenheim Orange. 
And what of the Edward VII’s other 
parent, Golden Noble? Apparently it was an 
pple of Norfolk, at least so said George Lindley 
and he would know, for he was a man of 
Norfolk, a pomologist and a practising nursery- 
an. Lindley mentions that Golden Noble was 
exhibited in 1820 to the Royal Horticultural 
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AN APPLE OF CHARACTER 


By HERBERT MILES, Professor of Horticulture at Wye College (London University) 


Society, and he described it as having a perfectly 
smooth skin of a clear bright yellow, without 
any blush, but having a few small reddish spots 
and generally two or three small patches of 
russet. The flesh, he said, was yellow and 
tender and the apple had a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour. He commented on the fact that it was 
a good apple for baking, for it cooked to a clear 
amber colour, was perfectly melting in the 
mouth and had a rich acidity. Golden Noble 
was taken up by the nurserymen and it soon 
became popular in the Home Counties and in 
parts of the West Country. When the Royal 
Horticultural Society held its great exhibition 
of British apples at Chiswick in 1883, this 
variety was represented by 95 separate entries 
and was one of the twelve most popular culinary 
varieties on show. The show report listed it as 
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cavity. A few specimens may have the raised 
line, from eye to stem, often seen in the codlins, 
and notably in Early Victoria. 

The keeping quality is excellent, for it will 
keep well, even in barn storage, round to March 
or April, and the colour steadily improves. By 
the end of January the apples begin to turn a 
beautiful yellow, the acidity declines and the 
flavour develops so that it then becomes possible 
to eat it for dessert and its flesh quality, fresh- 
ness and bright sub-acidity can be appreciated. 
Kentish fruit-growers know how acceptable a 
well-stored Bramley Seedling can be in the 
spring and readily understand the merits of 
Edward VII. 

Two further characteristics of this admirable 
apple demand notice: the natural excellence of 
the skin is combined with resistance to the apple 


KING EDWARD VII APPLE, A CROSS BETWEEN BLENHEIM ORANGE AND GOLDEN 


NOBLE, FIRST EXHIBITED IN 1903. It keeps well, is resistant to apple scab fungus and 


can be eaten as a dessert apple from January till Easter 


“a very handsome apple and a great cropper.” 
In the same exhibition Blenheim Orange had 
141 entries and ranked high in both dessert and 
culinary classes. 

With parents such as these, no wonder a 
great future was predicted for the Edward VII, 
for it was confidently expected to have many of 
the good qualities of both parents. Soon it was 
multiplied by propagation and often worked 
upon the Malling stocks Types II and IX. The 
latter was soon found to be too dwarfing for a 
naturally heavy cropper and for most purposes 
the Edward VII on Type II made medium-sized 
trees suited to its naturally upright pyramidal 
type of growth. Soon specimens of the fruit 
were available from many sources, and the 
awards of merit they gained at the Imperial 
Fruit Shows were justly earned, in the classes 
for cooking apples. In these classes the judges 
look especially for symmetry, skin quality and 
firmness of flesh, and take flavour and keeping 
quality as supplementary features. 

The Edward VII is almost ideal in its 
beauty of form, being round or near-round. It 
has a flat base with a neat stem insertion and 
a short thin stem, a bold but flat eye, like its 
Blenheim parent, and the beautiful skin quality 
of Golden Noble, the other parent. When 
picked in October the skin is clear green, with 
a slight russetting near the eye and in the stem 


scab fungus and, as the variety flowers late, it 
often escapes frost damage. At Wye College, 
Kent, it can be seen planted up with Bramley 
Seedling, Monarch and Grenadier, and with 
Cox’s, Laxton, Ellison’s Orange and Worcester 
Pearmain not far away, so good pollination is 
usually assured. Symmetrical fruits are formed 
and may carry a full complement of seeds. Like 
many of the yellow skinned varieties, Edward 
VII sometimes suffers from sun scald when 
fruits are exposed to the full glare of later after- 
noon sunshine; and a little lenticel breakdown 
may sometimes occur. But these are minor 
weaknesses. 

Edward VII is an excellent cooking apple 
and its larger specimens command a good price, 
but the medium-sized fruits, 2} by 2 ins. or there- 
abouts, when evenly yellow, are most acceptable 
for dessert from February onwards, when other 
varieties are long past their best. For cultiva- 
tion in small gardens, where spraying is perforce 
reduced to a minimum, it is commended by its 
scab-resisting qualities and its neat habit of 
growth that requires so little pruning. Edward 
VII is not quite the doyen of apples for which 
its originators hoped, but its many good points 
nevertheless make it one of our highly valued 
apples. On Type IX it is especially recom- 
mended for cordon culture and it is a variety 
well worth a place in any garden. 
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Laze your way 
to South and East Africa 
in Sunshine and Luxury 


The joys of a voyage in stimulating sea air, 

as an introduction and conclusion to your trip, 

are lasting and manifold. The rest and relaxation 

ocean travel gives, with freedom of movement, good food, 
entertainment and, if desired, quiet seclusion, cannot 

be found in any other mode of travel. Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0, a magnificent Union-Castle mailship 
sails from Southampton on its ‘fair 


weather’ voyage to the Cape. 
Reduced First Class ‘Quiet Season’ fares. 


Outwards: March, April, May. 
Homewards: August, September, October. 
You save up to £46 on the single fare or £85 on the return fare. 


QUICK TRIPS 


From £220 return by 
RMS ‘Edinburgh Castle’ from Southampton 
12 June. 


RMMv ‘Athlone Castle’ from Southampton 
13 November. 

Allowing in both cases up to 

15 days stay in South Africa. 


Chief Passenger Office: Rotherwick House 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 or Travel Agents. 


ONION-CASTLE 


OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 


S l iy" yy) 
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00° NO-GLAIM 
BONUS 
ror motorists 


It is clearly unfair that careful drivers should pay 
increased premiums to subsidise the premiums of the 
careless. Therefore, for the careful private motorist, the 
Cornhill has introduced a new series of no-claim 
bonuses. The rates rise annually from the end of the 
first claim-free year to 50% after 8 years without 
a claim. 

To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the 


Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY CUM ec Oo 
32,CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Mansion House 5410. Established 1905 


CVS-27~ 
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HE glass tun was defined by Recorde 

in 1551 as a drinking vessel with concave 
| sides and “both ends lyke bygge.” 
During the next three centuries glass tuns 
were in continuous though limited use. Brereton 
in 1634 noted that girls walked out on Sabbath 
jafternoons each carrying a tun in her hand, and 
‘Lord Shaftesbury (1621- 1683) wrote of his 
friend Henry Hastings that “he has always a 
tun glass without feet standing by him holding 
a pint of small, beer which he often stirred with 
a great sprig of rosemary.’’ The records of 
‘Magdalen College, Oxford, refer to mid-17th- 
century tuns holding a third of a quart. 
No early tuns in soda glass appear to have 
survived, nor in flint-glass of pre-1740 quality. 
The expansive base was intended to give 
stability and the waisted sides permitted “the 
glass to be grasped firmly. The rim diameter 
exceeded that of the base by about one-third, 
with a waist approximately one-third smaller 
than the base. Until the 1770s the greatest 
incurve was a short distance above the base; 
it was then fashionably raised to a near-central 
position. 

Some tuns were heavy-based, suggest- 
ing their use as thumping glasses. Production 
in fine flint-glass was apparently small, for 
glass-men’s advertisements make no reference 
to tuns; nor are they listed in manufacturers’ 
catalogues. Tun glasses may be plain, engraved, 
enamelled or gilded, but none has been noted 
with a cut surface. Engraved inscriptions 
date to the mid 19th century. Robert Southey 
in his commonplace book, 1843, noted that 
there was “always a tun-glass standing by 
him.” 

John Greene of the Poultry, one of 
London’s leading glass-sellers during the reign 
of Charles II, imported fashionable glass drink- 
ing vessels from Allesio Morelli of Venice. 
Between 1667 and 1672 he bought 23,000 
glasses for which the original orders are pre- 
served in the British Museum. These docu- 

ents include fully dimensioned drawings 
which he was insistent should be adhered to 
closely, details regarding the purposes the 
glasses were to serve and instructions regarding 
quality and packing. No tuns are included 
among the 173 types of drinking vessels drawn 
in the orders. Greene did order round-bottomed 
tumblers, however. These differed from tuns 
in having straight instead of concave sides. He 
ordered them in four styles: plain, ribbed and 
speckled, which he marked for beer, claret and 
sack, and tiny for brandy. 
These are the earliest references to glass 
tumblers so far noted in England and they were 
‘in a metal which Greene acknowledged was 
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—TUMBLER, SLIGHTLY WAISTED, ENGRAVED IN DIAMOND POINT AND 
(Right) 3—TUN WITH HEAVY FIRING- 
About 1770 


Height 5 ins. 


LASS BASE AND MASONIC EMBLEMS IN COLOURED ENAMELS. 


ia “GILES 1756.” 


1—JACOBITE TUMBLER ENGRAVED 
WITH A FULL-FACE PORTRAIT OF 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


stronger than that of native manufacture. The 
drawings show them to have approximated 
contemporary silver tumblers in shape, the 
diameter and depth being about equal. Their 
straight sides are shown rising from a rounded 
base with a slightly outward slope. Venetian 
tumblers were costly, for, in addition to a large 
proportion of breakages during transport, they 
were subject to a substantial import duty. 
Beakers, tall and narrow, were sketched and 
ordered under that name. 

When George Ravenscroft introduced flint- 
glass during the mid-1670s, tumblers were not 
included in his price lst and probably were not 
made until after his death in 1681, owing to his 
agreement with the Glass-sellers’ Company, 
which enabled them virtually to dictate the 
forms into which the new metal might be shaped. 
The thin-walled Venetian tumbler continued 
fashionable, however, for several references have 
been noted. By about 1700 flint-glass tumblers 
were blown in Venetian shape and proportions, 
but the metal was thicker in section with a 
medium kick in the base, just high enough to 
permit improved annealing and at the same 
time raise the rough punty scar above the table 
top. These were known as quaffing glasses. 
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DECORATED DRINKING GLASSES 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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With the invention of the Perrott furnace 
fully Jeaded metal could be blown of thinner 
section than formerly, and double-annealing 
carried out in a tunnel lehr made the kick no 
longer necessary on fashionable glass. Tumblers 
were now blown with slightly out-curving sides, 
the rim diameter about one-fifth greater than that 
of the rounded-off base. By 1760 the base might - 
be squared off by grinding flat on a horizontal 
revolving stone, and sides made straight and 
outward-sloping. Heights ranged from three 
to five inches, with eight- inch giants by no 
means infrequent. 

The majority of free-blown tumblers were 
undecorated and sold by the pound at prices 
ranging from 6d. a pound in the 1730s to 9d. 
in 1769 and 1s. 9d. by 1819. Gilded bands 
might encircle the rims of tumblers, narrow 
until the mid 18th century and then double 
width. 

Below this burnished gold rim might 
be an engraved crest or cypher also gilded. 
Wheel-engraved flowered borders might also 
be gilded: the Bristol Journal, 1773, referred to 
“new fashion’d tumblers neatly burned with 
gold flowers.’’ Because 18th-century gilding 
could not stand up to daily wear, gilded 
tumblers are now rare. 

Few engraved tumblers have been noted in 
metal of a quality pre-dating the Perrott 
furnace, and on these ornament has been 
confined almost entirely to a coat-of-arms on 
one face, the reverse remaining plain or being 
engraved with a crest. Alternatively a name 
or inscription might encircle the rim. Such 
decoration was for the most part carried out by 
diamond point. Wheel engraving became 
fashionable during the 1740s and “‘flower’d pint, 
half and quarter pint tumblers’’ were con- 
tinually advertised. “Flowered” was the trade 
term for engraved decoration consisting of 
naturalistic flowers in styles reminiscent of 
those painted on contemporary porcelain. At 
first a single spray such as rose, carnation, 
daisy or other wild flower was fashionable, 
the reverse remaining blank or being engraved 
with crest or cypher. From the 1750s sun- 
flowers or passion flowers were preferred, the 
reverse being engraved with a bird, butterfly, 
moth, or other insect. Wide bands of large 
parcel-polished flowers engraved below the 
rim were popular between the early 1750s 
and the late 1770s. 

All-over pictorial engraving was a fashion- 
able feature on gift tumblers from about 1760 
until the mid 19th century, showing Chinese 
pastorals, English views and Classical, allegorical, 
historical and social scenes. Nautical subjects, 
such as three-masted ships in full sail, were 
special favourites until the 1820s. These and 
sporting scenes might be fully inscribed and 
dated. Fox-hunting scenes of the 1770s and 
1780s were frequent, enjoying renewed popu- 
larity in the early 19th century together with 
steeple-chasing, stag-hunting, fishing, shooting, 
cock-fighting and hare-coursing scenes. Tum- 
blers commemorative of a horse-racing success 
engraved with the portrait and name of a 
winning horse were also valued souvenirs. 

The collector will find a wide range of trade 
tumblers engraved with the arms of various 
London and provincial guilds, sometimes with 
a hop and barley on the reverse but more 
frequently with the name of the owner and the 
date of his admission to the Company. Others 
were engraved with everyday trade scenes, but 
these are uncommon. Christenings, marriages, 
fairings and other memorable occasions were 
also commemorated on tumblers. 

Trick tumblers were popular from time to 
time after about 1760, when the rim might be 
engraved with a border of Baroque floral orna- 
ment, the flower-heads being parcel-polished 
but with perforated centres. These tiny per- 
forations were invisible until liquor began to 
trickle down the chin of the unlucky drinker. 
A later series in the 18th century were engraved 
with borders of rosettes suitably perforated, 
and in the early 19th century the rim might be 
encircled with a double row of prismatic flutes 
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4.—_TWO OF A SET OF LATE-18th-CENTURY WATER GLASSES ENGRAVED WITH OAK- 
LEAF AND ACORN SPRAYS. Height 64 ins. (Right) 5—TUMBLER ENGRAVED WITH A THREE- 
MASTED WARSHIP, INSCRIBED “THE GLORIOUS /l1th OCT® 1797” AND “SUCCESS TO THE 
Dutch fleet under 


BRITISH NAVY.” Height 4 ins. 
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This commemorates the destruction of the 
De Winter off Camperdown by Admiral Duncan 
Phillips’s Glass Warehouse, St. Andrews, 


so cut that piercing was invisible. Dice tum- 
blers date from about 1780; the upper part 
was fluted or engraved, and the thick base was 
made hollow and contained three loosely fitting 
dice. 

Cut tumblers in England are first recorded 
in a consignment of German glass advertised 
for sale by auction in 1709. These “‘cut-glass 
wine tumblers’? were no doubt of soda glass 
lightly cut with shallow diamond-shaped facets. 
Flint-glass soon became a field for such orna- 
ment with large diamonds and triangles in very 
low relief. From the late 1750s all-over shallow- 
cutting was deepened and the variety of motifs 
increased. Narrow flutes encircling the lower 
half of the tumbler date from this period, at 
first broad and almost flat, little more than the 
surface of the glass being ground away. As the 
century progressed flutes became deeper and 
narrower. These were invoiced as ‘“‘cut bot- 
toms.’’ The Sitwell glass accounts at Renishaw 
show that tumblers were bought direct from 
the Whittington Glass House, near Chesterfield. 
In 1791 sixteen shillings was paid for “2 doz 
4 pint Tumb!s cut Bott™s.”” The price increased 
by sixpence a dozen in 1795 and in that year 
“1 doz Quat Pint Tumblers cut Bott™s’” cost 
three shillings and sixpence. From*‘1790 the 
crests between the flutings might be notched, 
but this was more frequent from about 1815. 
Tumblers with the entire field facet-cut are 
uncommon, but several sets of six have been 
examined. 

Diamond-cutting in high relief is found on 
tumblers from about 1790, some fifty varieties 
and combinations of motifs dating from about 
1805. Hand-cut tumblers from this period 
were thick-sectioned, in metal of a clarity never 
before achieved. The fashionable size was the 
“large half pint’; those intended for public use 
purported to contain exactly half a_ pint. 
Typical was a tumbler with a cut bottom of ten 
to eighteen flutes covering the lower third of 
the body, a wide band of diamonds in high 
relief above, and the rim shallow-cut with a 
circuit of blazes, also known as the herring-bone 
fringe. From the early 1820s printies were 
fashionably preferred to diamonds, and from 
about 1825 circuits of flutes, diamonds and 
blazes were separated from one another by bands 
of prisms. 

Barrel-shaped tumblers date from the 
introduction of the barrel-shaped decanter in 
the 1770s. These, incurved at rim and base, 
might be cut with flutes to resemble staves and 
with encircling rings as hoops. The majority, 
however, were entirely plain. Some engraved 
examples are to be found. 

Collectors often confuse tumblers with 
water glasses. “These were differentiated in 
Georgian advertisements, such as that published 
in the Norwich Mercury in August, 1758, by 


Norwich: “Pint, Half and Quarter Pint Tum- 
blers and a great variety of Water Glasses.” 
Water glasses were tall cylindrical vessels used 
for rinsing the mouth at the end of a meal and 
are illustrated on trade cards of the period. 
Gibbon, the historian, in 1775 paid Colebron 
Hancock, the Charing Cross glass-seller, the 
sum of 15s. for “12 upright Water Cups holl4.” 
The original bill is in the collection of Sir 
Ambrose’ Heal. Tobias Smollett in his Tvavels, 
1766, complained that he knew “‘of no custom 
more beastly than that of using water-glasses 
in which polite society spirt and squirt, and 
spue the filthy scourings of their gums.” In 
1786 Sophie von la Roche noted in her diary a 
similar custom at the table of the von Revent- 
lows at Richmond. As late as the\1890s Ger- 
trude Atherton, the novelist wife of the military 
attaché at the Embassy in Vienna, recorded 
that at the royal state dinners “‘tooth picks were 
part of jthe table decoration, and a small 
tumbler of mouthwash came in with each finger 
bowl.” 

English water glasses of the 18th century 
were at first undecorated and with a kick in the 
base. Stability might be given from the 1760s 
by weighting the base with an expansive 
moulded foot rim. Examples of this period 
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exist moulded with an _all-ove 
trellis design; others are engraved 
By 1780 water-glass bases had 
come thicker and heavier, and th¢ 
foot rim was abandoned. Late 
in the century the lower third 
of the glass was clear, the upper 
portion obscured with ornamental 
engraving. Their use in the early 
19th century is indicated by the 
existence of examples, with all 
over diamond cutting, in deep 
relief, reserves being left for 
engraved coats-of-arms. Fay 

Tumblers intended for a cheap! 
market were of tale glass blown 
into single-piece gunmetal moulds, 
the lower part of the interior being 
intaglio-cut with a circuit of slender 
flutes. The lower part of the tum- 
bler was thus encircled by flutes 
rising vertically from the base to 
resemble the cut-bottoms on. free- 
blown glass. Others were 
spiral flutes, the glassman twisting 
the red-hot vessel immediately 
after removal from the mould. 
Flutes with sharply pointed tops 
indicate the Gothic fashion dating 
from about 1820. 

Early in the 19th century tum- 


given, 


blers might be blown in open-and- 


shut moulds capable of producing 
in a single operation both the form of the 
vessel and a range of decoration similar to 
that cut into free-blown tumblers. 
tumblers are easy to detect even if finished on 
the cutting wheel: interiors are slightly rippled 
and there are two almost imperceptible vertical 
breaks in the pattern. Three such ridges prove 
manufacture from the early 1820s when the 
three-piece mould was evolved. Surface pat- 
terns now became innumerable but usually 
may be placed in one of three general groups: 
geometric,, such as diamonds and _ flutes; 
Baroque, including scroll and fan motifs; and 
patterns based on arch shapes. The two latter 
were generally in higher relief than the geo- 
metric designs. The base might remain smoothly 
plain or be moulded with a star or other orna- 
ment at 2d. per pound extra. The three dozen 
or so base designs have been grouped into seven 
classes: rays; circles; rays and circles; flutes 
and circles; circles and printies; circles of 
diamonds; and circles of petal shapes. A 
collector of blown-moulded tumblers in 1905 
recorded the possession of more than five hun- 
dred patterns. 

Iilustvations: 2, foymerly in the Elkington 
Collection; 3 and 6, Corning Museum of Glass; 
4, author's collection; 5, Arthur Churchill, 
Limited. 
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6.—HEAVY TUMBLERS, ABOUT 1800, CUT WITH LARGE 


Height 5 ins. and 4 ins. 


IAMONDS IN RELIEF. 


These» 
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“You're nearer to all this with an Austin A.95 


~ 


All boys are realists, and these three are no exception. 


They said that if we’ve got a car that seats six and 


| 
1 * i 
| goes really fast for long times at a stretch and doesn’t use tae cae 
i Her Majesty The Queen 
| . Motor Car Manufacturers 
. too much fuel and will take an awful lot of luggage, The Austin Motor Company Limited 
why don’t we all go to the seaside? There was AUSTIN A.95 saloon. Seats 5-6 in lurury. 
no answer to this—so here we all are, and will be again, 6-cyl 2-6 litre engine. Automatic transmission or 
; overdrive also available. Backed by 
every week-end that the sun shines. Bc 12-month warranty and Bmc service. 
EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE. Ask your dealer about Bmc Service Vouchers. Bought in Britain with sterling, they are valid throughout Europe 
{ 
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UR ancestors were acutely conscious of 
() the gastronomic importance of making 
food attractive to the eye and were 
masters in this field of culinary art. The number 
and variety of carved gingerbread moulds which 
have survived show that here, particularly, 
imagination really ran riot. The moulding of 
gingerbreads was not confined to the home: 
they were included too among the baker’s wares. 
’ The first introduction of ginger to England 
seems to be unrecorded, but Chaucer refers to 
“Roial spicerye and Gyngebreed”’ (the original 
meaning of ‘gingerbread’? was ‘“‘preserved 
zinger’) and gingerbread figures, known as 
“gingerbread fairings,’’ were features at fairs 
from early times. It is recorded that at St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair, held continuously at 
Smithfield from 1123, the gingerbread stalls 
were the last survivals when it finally closed in 
1850. 

Gingerbread fairings were often gilded; 
among the characters in Ben Jonson’s play 
Bartholomew Fair, produced at the Hope 
Theatre on Bankside in 1614, is Joan Trash, a 
gingerbread vendor, who cries: “Buy my 
gingerbread, gilt gingerbread!’’ The gilt, how- 


ever, peeled off easily—hence our expression 
“taking the gilt off the gingerbread.” 


2.—A SELECTION OF 
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MOULDS FOR GINGERBREAD 


By EVA R. PINTO 


Gingerbread stalls greatly attracted chil- 
dren; there they could buy and eat Punch and 
Judy and a host of other legendary and fairy- 
tale characters, as well as the gingerbread 
version of the horn-book—predecessor of the 
child’s primer. Their partiality for these fairings 
was encouraged, for ginger was considered whole- 
some and to possess valuable medicinal 
properties. 

Gingerbread was also sold in village shops: 
among the stock of Widow George, of Writtle, 
who died in 1687, the inventory included 
“1 parsell of sope, 1 parsell of gingerbread and 
candels, 3s. 6d.’’  (Steer’s Farm and Cottage 
Inventories of Mid-Essex). The street vendor, 
too, traded in it and the cry, ‘‘Hot spiced ginger- 
bread!’’ was as familiar in London’s streets 
until the mid-19th century as was the muffin 
man’s bell until the first World War started his 
decline. A gingerbread vendor is depicted in 
Wheatley’s Cries of London series of paintings, 
an engraving from which is pictured in Fig. 1. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 are selections of. ginger- 
bread moulds. The three on the right in Fig. 2 
have carved on the reverse the respective 
designs shown on the right of Fig. 3. Such 
moulds, with several subjects carved on one 
block, were known as “‘cards.’”’ These multiple 


GINGERBREAD MOULDS. Of the identical Punch and Judy 


moulds on the left, one is of cast-iron and the other of wood 


3.—GINGERBREAD MOULDS, OF WHICH THE THREE ON THE RIGHT ARE THE 


REVERSE SIDES OF THREE ON THE RIGHT IN FIG. 2. 


On the left are two moulds 


for gingerbread horn-books; the second is carved with the Welsh alphabet 


1.—ENGRAVING OF THE PAINTING 


HOT SPICE GINGERBREAD BY 

F,. WHEATLEY, R.A. (1747-1801), IN HIS 

CRIES OF LONDON SERIES. Moulded 

gingerbread was a popular delicacy from 
the Middle Ages to the 19th century 


subject boards were made to save storage space, 
for large household kitchens or baker’s shops 
would possess vast numbers of moulds from 
which to choose. The carver seems to have been 
unconcerned as to the appropriateness of 
subjects appearing on the same mould, and 
apparently saw nothing incongruous in placing, 
for instance, Moses and Aaron backing the Cat 
and the Fiddle. To check the progress of the 
carving at various stages, the intaglio wood 
carver pressed it into a tray of damp silver sand, 
as he still does to-day. Carvers issued design 
books, showing the patterns which could be 
supplied. 

From delight in the fascinating subjects 
which these wooden moulds portray so skilfully, 
it was only a step to wondering how they were 
used, particularly because wood is a material so 
unsuitable for oven ware. It seemed incon- 
ceivable to me that the mixture was baked in 
wood moulds, as so many people believe, so the 
preparation of a mixture, which could be 
printed and removed from the mould before 
baking, appeared the most likely process. No 
recipes for gingerbread found in present-day 
cookery books produce a mixture of a con- 
sistency which can be removed from the 
moulds; some ginger biscuit recipes give a mix 
which can be printed and removed from the 
moulds, but the design is completely distorted 
during baking. How, then, were these ginger- 
bread fairings made in former days? 

In the hope that some early household 
recipe books would provide the answer, I 
studied those of the 17th century onwards and 
from them I learnt the basic secrets: none of the 
recipes included any eggs, fats or flour; the main 
ingredient was breadcrumbs; the mixture 
was never baked at all, but pre-cooked by 
boiling. 

I selected the following recipe of 1609 for 
my first experiment: “Take three stale Man- 
chets and grate them, drie them, and sift them 
through a fine sieve, then adde unto them one 
ounce of ginger beeing beaten, and as much 
Cinamon, one ounce of liquorice and anniseedes 
being beaten together and searced [sieved], 
halfe a pound of sugar, then boile all together 
in a posnet [pot], with a quart of claret wine 
till they come to a stiffe paste with often stirring 
of it; and when it is stiffe, mold it: on a table 
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George III silver bowl. London, date 1766. 
Makers Septimus and James Crespell. 
Weight 15 ounces. Diameter 7 inches. 


Dom) 

BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


Ry oicu ET hy mun 


Crouching beast in celadon jade veined with brown. 
Sung Dynasty, 960-1279. 
Length 4% inches. Height 2% inches. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS) 


SPINK « SON Lorn. 


PERIOD SILVER i: 


EST. 1772 
JEWELLERY : CHINESE ART 


CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES . PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHItehall 5275 (5 lines) 


Ancient Cycladic vase in marble with four pierced 
ring-handles. 
¢. 2000 B.C. Height 5 inches. 


Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Fleet Street with Ludgate and St. Paul’s by 
Balthazar Nebot. op. 1731-c. 1760. 
Oils, canvas 23% by 19% inches. 
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4.—GINGERBREAD FAIRINGS MADE IN SOME OF THE MOULDS ILLUSTRATED. 


gingerbread was made from a 17th-century recipe 


and so drive it thin, and print it in your moldes, 


_ dust your moldes with Cinamon, Ginger, and 
| liquorice, beeing mixed together in fine powder. 
_ This is your Gingerbread, used at the Court, 


| clarity of the print. 
| equivalent of the kneading operation in making 


” 


and in all gentlemens houses at festival times. 

Old recipes are delightfully vague and this 
one contained an unknown quantity—an 
important one—the weight of breadcrumbs a 
manchet (a white loaf of unspecified size) would 
yield. As a blind shot, I first used the equiva- 
lent of 1 lb. breadcrumbs to 1 quart claret and 
then gradually worked up to 2 lb., which pro- 
duced a workable mix; larger quantities of 
breadcrumbs gave a somewhat gritty texture, 
which reduced the clarity of detail of the prints. 

With such large quantities of breadcrumbs 
forming regular household chores, it is not sur- 


| prising that old kitchen equipment included a 


special device for making them. We have 


| a vast but practical breadcrumb grater from 


Ashburnham, Sussex, which contains a drawer 


beneath to prevent crumbs from scattering. 


Using the recipe above, I successfully 
obtained the prints shown in Fig. 4, but trial 
and error established the following points: The 


| breadcrumbs must be sieved very finely—quite 
| powder fine; otherwise they will impair the 


smoothness of the mix and consequently the 
“Mold on a table”’ is the 


flaky pastry. Instead of dusting the moulds 
with powdered spice, the procedure recom- 


| mended by another source of “first annointing 


your wooden moldes with oyle of sweete 
almonds” is more effective in preventing the 
paste from sticking. Removal from moulds was 
further assisted by gently lifting the edges all 
round with a pointed knife; a grape-fruit knife 
proved a good tool for this operation. 

Gingerbread made by this method is dark 
brown, has a rather rubbery consistency and is 
highly spiced, with a background flavour of 
claret. The prints shrank on standing, but 
detail ren.ained unimpaired. To modern tastes 
it is rather unpalatable. 

I decided to continue my research, and 
among some recipes of 1656 I found one almost 
identical to the above, headed “To make ginger 
bread,”’ and another for “‘ Course Ginger bread” 
which read: “Take a quart of Hony clarified, 
and seeth (boil) it to be brown, & if it be thick, 
put to it a dish of water: then take fine crums 
of white bread grated, and put to it & stirre it 
well, and when it is almost cold, put to it the 
powder of Ginger, Cloves, Cinamon, & a little 
Licoras and Anniseeds: then knead it and put 
into a mould and print it: some use to put to it 
also a little Pepper, but that is according unto 
taste and pleasure.” 


The seethed honey looked and smelt like 
caramel and it proved necessary to add the 
“dish of water.’’ The sequence of operations 
made it quite easy to judge the amount of 
breadcrumbs to give a workable mixture and 
the quantities of spices could be determined by 
making small consecutive additions and tasting 
the mixture after each, until the flavour was 
pleasantly spicy. It was not my “pleasure’”’ to 
“put to it a little Pepper.’’ Kneading was a 
sticky, prolonged process, but the eventual 
paste printed well. The gingerbread was rather 
more textured than that produced by the first 
recipe, but this did not mar the sharpness of 
the prints. They remained somewhat tacky, so 
I tried drying them in a cool oven, as one dries 
meringues, and this satisfactorily reduced the 
tackiness. 

This gingerbread is a golden brown, a 
pleasant confection, resembling a crunch. It 
would undoubtedly appeal to children and was 
probably, therefore, the variety sold at fairs and 
by street vendors. 

Lastly, also among the 1656 recipes, there 


were instructions for making “Fine Ginger 
Cake’”’: “Take of the best sugar, and when it is 


beaten searse it very fine & of the best Ginger & 
Cinamon; then take a little Gumdragon [gum 
tragacanth], & lay it in Rose-water all night, 
then pour the water from it, & put the same 
with a little white of an egge well beaten into 
a brass mortar, the sugar, ginger, cinamon, & all 
together, & beat them together till you may 
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worke it like paste; then take it 
and drive it forth into cakes, & 
print them & lay them before the 
fire, or in a very warm stove to 
bake. Or otherwise take Sugar 
and Ginger (as is before said) 
cinamon & gum-dragon excepted, 
instead whereof take onely whites 
of Egges, and so doe as was before 
shewen you.” 

These instructions require a 
word of warning: ideas of a “very 
warm stove”’ obviously differed in 
the 17th century, for ‘‘a very warm 
stove” caused the cakes to swell 
and distorted the prints; the cakes 


should merely be dried like 
meringues. 
This composition is some- 


thing between a ginger flavoured 
meringue and ginger rock. It isa 
pleasant sweetmeat, but, even in 
the 17th century, I doubt whether 
it was regarded as true ginger- 


bread. It may well have been this 
which was known as “white 
gingerbread”’; there are records 


that white as well as brown ginger- 
bread “‘toys’’ were sold by street 
vendors up to the mid-19th 
century. 

In Fig. 5 are three ginger- 
bread “‘Cat and Fiddle’ prints, 
made by the respective methods. 
That on the left was made by 
the claret process (it will be noted how much 
this has shrunk) and the middle example 
according to the honey method. That on the 
right is a “‘white” gingerbread, which has been 
gilded. A fine paint brush was used for gilding, 
but in former days you were told “‘then take 
a feather and gild them.” 

It will be seen that the two moulds of 
Punch and Judy (left of Fig. 2) are exact 
replicas, even to the outline of the boards them- 
selves. My husband and I purchased the 
wooden mould (second left) in 1946 in a London 
sale-room. We often marvelled that a mould of 
so popular a subject as Punch and Judy, which 
must have turned out thousands of these ginger- 
bread characters, had retained the sharpness of 
its carving and survived in such fine condition. 
To us it was an exciting discovery when, ten 
years later, we saw the cast-iron Punch and 
Judy mould (extreme left) hanging on the wall 
of a Hertfordshire antique shop, for we felt 
sure it was identical with our wooden mould in 
every detail and, if we were correct, here then 
was the explanation. We purchased it and 
rushed our prize home, to find we were right: 
the wooden and iron moulds were exact replicas. 
These examples, therefore, establish beyond 
doubt that when a finely carved wooden mould 
was likely to have extensive use, an impression 
from it was made in sand, which was used for 
making a metal mould, in the same way as sand 
castings from wood carvings were used for 
making tron firebacks. 
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MOULD (see FIG. 3) 


FROM THE THREE DIFFERENT RECIPES DESCRIBED BY THE AUTHOR. The 


left-hand example has shrunk considerably; that on the right is of “white” gingerbread, with 
the high points gilded 
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That there is something extra about the Standard Ensign is obvious the moment your attention is 
caught by its clean, handsome body lines. There is the superb all-round vision, for instance, both 
front and rear, the roomy, relaxing interior seating five in comfort and the 4 cylinder, 14 horse-power 
(1670 c.c.) wet liner engine, with the four-speed gearbox made famous by the Triumph T-.R.3. 


This is a car you certainly ought to know more about! Price: £599 Plus P.T. £300.17.0 


The exciting economical 


__ Standard EN SIGN 


Meee 


* Your Standard or Triumph car is backed by a 12 months guarantee and the world wide Stanpart spares secretes, 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ENGLAND London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.!. Tel: Grosvenor 8181 


“MOTORING NOTES 


THE AUSTIN GIPSY 


ANY motorists must have retained 
M happy and grateful thoughts of the war- 
time Jeep, which gave such splendid 
service under widely varying conditions, not the 
least of its virtues being that, if it slipped off the 
road, its average load of four men could usually 
lift it back again. Since the war many variations 
on the Jeep have been built; in its country of 
origin the Jeep itself has changed its character 
owing to an unfortunate process of embellish- 
ment. Equivalents of the Jeep have been pro- 
duced in Germany, Italy and Great Britain, and 
one of the most successful and best has been 
the British Land-Rover, which has for years 
been accepted throughout the world as an 
example of what a true go-anywhere utility 
vehicle should be. 

To the existing selection of genuine utility 
vehicles has now been added the Austin Gipsy, 
which was announced and demonstrated to the 
Press two weeks ago. It is of special interest 
that the makers have chosen to use independent 
suspension for all four wheels, the actual medium 
of suspension being rubber in torsion. The 
steering connections are steel ball joints fitting 


/ into nylon cups: as a result no lubrication is 
| required for the suspension or the steering 
| assemblies. Those with experience of trying to 


get mechanical equipment serviced properly on 
a farm will be among the first to appreciate this 
reduction in greasing points. 


On any car destined to be used across 


country, especially one with all-independent 


suspension, it is essential for the basic frame- 


| work to be extremely rigid. The side members 


of the chassis are of U-section, welded so as to 
form tubular supports for no fewer than six 
cross members. A heavy-gauge square section 
bumper is attached directly to the front of the 
frame members, which serves to protect the 
trailing arms of the front suspension. The 
trailing arms are made from pressings welded 
together, and their leading edges are connected 
to large-diameter tubes bonded into rubber 


_ sleeves. To prevent the suspension being dis- 
_ turbed by dirt or moisture, the ends of the tubes 


are sealed with a special lacquer. Like earlier 
cross-country cars, the Gipsy is fitted with 
four-wheel drive; the differentials for front and 
rear wheels are identical units mounted directly 


_ to the chassis, and the drive is taken to the 


wheels by short half-shafts, each fitted with two 


| universal joints. The combination of four-wheel 


drive and four-wheel independent suspension 
should make it possible for the Austin Gipsy to 


| conquer any gradient and surface. 


The overhead valve four-cylinder engine 
employs the low compression ratio of 6.8 to 1, 
but a power output of 65 brake horse power is 
obtained at the comparatively low speed of 
4,000 r.p.m., and a large proportion of this 
power is given at even lower engine speeds. 
Alternative gearbox arrangements can _ be 
utilised: there are a straightforward four-speed 
and reverse gearbox, and a low-gear transfer 
box, which gives low-gear drive to the back 
wheels, or the same low-gear drive to all wheels. 

On the day the Gipsy was announced I 


| had the opportunity of trying one over certain 


sections of the Fighting Vehicle Research and 
Development Department’s establishment on 
Bagshot Heath, where the conditions approxi- 
mate to cross-country conditions overseas. I 
was very impressed with the vehicle, particu- 
larly with the rubber suspension, which succeeds 
admirably in insulating the vehicle and its 
occupants from the shock of traversing the 
roughest surfaces. It is a slight disadvantage of 
the system that there is a certain amount of 
flabbiness between the road wheels and the 
steering wheel. Although this is beneficial over 
rough tracks, it also has the drawback that the 
driver gets the impression that there is too much 
free play in the steering. The leg room available 
for the driver is restricted, to allow the carrying 
capacity to be as great as possible within a 
limited wheelbase, but this is of little worry 
even when one is driving the car at the high 
speeds itwill accept over ploughed fields. 
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The use of independent suspension on all 
four wheels will undoubtedly assist in giving a 
more comfortable ride on main roads of average 
condition, but I am doubtful of its advantages 
once the car is being used cross-country, as 
surface conditions will usually be enough to 
prevent the car from ever being on an even keel. 
I cannot help regretting the war-time Jeep, 
which in its simplicity, lightness and versatility 
seemed to be everything that a cross-country 
vehicle should be, particularly for military 
purposes. j ‘ 


FOUR HEADLAMPS OR TWO? 


LMOST all British car manufacturers have 
copied from abroad the blinking type of 
traffic indicator, to the dissatisfaction of many 
British motorists; we are now, I hear, being 
threatened with the importation of the latest 


THE AUSTIN GIPSY. 


Transatlantic craze for four headlamps. Sup- 
porters of this system argue that it is impossible 
to get a good main beam and a dipped beam 
from one lamp, so that two headlamps at each 
side of the car are necessary. It is admittedly 
difficult to get a perfect main beam and a perfect 
dipped beam from the same lamp, but there is 
nothing to prevent the one lamp containing two 
different reflectors. I see no reason why such a 
method would be dearer than the doubling-up of 
the existing lighting system. In any case, in 
common with many other drivers, I have 
experienced no unusual difficulty in driving cars 
fitted with only two lights at high speeds, so the 
main beam at least must have been efficient 
enough. It is to be hoped that, for the sake of 
their owners, any American cars sporting the 
quadruple lighting system will have it in perfect 
adjustment before they are driven on the Routes 
Nationales in France; otherwise I can visualise 
the reactions of the average French lorry driver 
only too vividly. 

The thought that some British manufac- 
turers might be tempted to copy ‘“‘this 
trick to make this year’s car very different from 
last year’s’’ reminds me that neither Britain nor 
the United States subscribes to the international 
code on the subject of lighting. At a time when 
highly-paid experts devote much of their 
attention to fostering better feeling between 
nations, one cannot help wondering why neither 
of the English-speaking governments has yet 
realised that, if they subscribed to the interna- 
tional agreements on lighting, ill-temper created 
among Continental motorists and lorry drivers 
against British and Americans could be cut off 
at its source. The latest version of the headlamp 
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built to comply with the international code is so 
designed that any attempt to interfere with the 
setting of the dipped beam, in a mistaken and 
selfish effort to see further, will render useless 
the headlamp, and the main beam in particular. 

There are many experienced motorists of 
all nationalities who consider that the apparent 
inability of Britain and the United States to 
agree with the international code makes certain 
of their remarks on the subject of road safety 
seem little more than lip-service. I have no 
doubt that a sufficient supply of lighting 
experts, opticians and the like could be found to 
support those in Britain and the United States 
who are against the international code, but there 
are sufficient practical motorists prepared to 
contradict such experts. It is only necessary to 
watch out for the number of British motorists 
who, after one visit to the Continent, continue 


It can be driven fast over the roughest of country 


to use yellow Continental-style bulbs giving a 
sharp flat cut-off in the dipped position in 
preference to those originally fitted in their cars. 
The rather insular attitude adopted by both 
British and American lighting experts on this 
subject reminds one irresistibly of the London 
newsvendor who prepared his bill, at a time 
when the Channel ferries were caught in France 
by fog, to read “‘Continent Cut Off.”’ 


POLICE SHOULD BE MORE VISIBLE 


HE colour chosen for police uniforms shows 

up very well when there is snow about and 
fails to show up when the officer is hiding behind 
a tree to catch a parking motorist, but there are 
many occasions when a brighter colour would 
be helpful to road users generally. It is true that 
in most large cities policemen regularly em- 
ployed directing traffic are provided with white 
coats or waterproofs, but it is becoming such 
a general practice for policemen to augment the 
traffic-light system during rush hours that it 
might be helpful were police uniforms brightened 
up to some extent. This is, perhaps, most 
applicable during the morning and evening rush 
hours. During my own homeward trip each 
evening I pass three junctions and/or pedestrian 
crossings where a policeman temporarily assists 
in directing the traffic, but he is almost always 
dressed in the normal dark blue uniform and 
coat, without even the white cuffs sometimes 
used. It is easy to say that by now I should be 
prepared for him, as indeed I am; but, were his 
clothing a little bit brighter, following motorists 
would be better prepared when I pull up. 
Perhaps belts or gloves of the popular day-glow 
material might be helpful. 
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Write to the 
address below 
for your free 
copy of 
“Modern Pheasant 
Rearing’. 


MALF A MILLION! 


A’ least 500,000 pheasant chicks were fed on BOCM Pheasant Rearing Feed last 
season—and many partridge chicks, too. 


The reason is obvious. No supplements of any kind are needed; the complete 


ration is fed straight from the bag and poults grow healthier and more vigorously than 


ever before. 
And to obtain the highest possible hatchability from your breeding stock, feed 
BOCM Poultry Breeders Pellets at least three weeks before the laying season begins. 
Write to the address below for your free copy of Modern Pheasant Rearing. 


THE BRITISH OIL & CAKE MILLS LIMITED 
2, KINGSCOTE ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


Eight Kings 


and a Queen ago... 


THAT WAS when the 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

was incorporated by Royal Charter. 
In 1720, our address, not 


surprisingly, was the Royal Exchange. 


It still is. But our business has 


This might happen to you ! 


gone round the world, and 


The thief is a swift, cunning 
fellow who wastes no time on the 
job. But a moment or two’s 
delay in forcing an entry may 
upset his plans and so save you 
serious loss and distress. That’s 
why it pays to fit Hobbs Hart 
special locks and security devices. 
Ingeniously designed and 


robustly built, you can rely upon 
them to obstruct the efforts of 
burglars. But be sure to specify 
Hobbs Hart—makers of strong 
rooms, safes and thief-resisting 
equipment for’ the Bank of 
England, Tower of London, 
Government Departments and 
leading commercial firms. 


today, whenever insurance is 
talked about or asked for, 


the Royal Exchange Assurance is 


close at hand to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


HOBBS HART 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Headquarters of Home _ Security 


Governor : The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub Governor : The Hon. David Bowes Lyon. 


‘STOP HIM!’ is the title of an informative leaflet illus- Dep. Governor : Vs. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


trating a range of Hobbs Hart home security devices. 
Send for a copy now and take it with you on a tour of 
your property to enable you to see where vulnerable 
points need strengthening. Hobbs Hart & Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. C), Staffa Road, London, E.10. 


, Head Office : Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 
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A perfect gift to the most critical palate, THE BELL ’ 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at ‘ ? 
Jerez, this proud pant of Spain is available Canopy Dog Grate 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/6 tee 


5 | 
for Homes of Distinction 


subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


GENERAL MIX-UP 


never misses a clue during the play of a 
hand? The more diligent of my readers may 
care to test their powers of observation against 
| those of the players who figured in two recent 


if it true to say that the tournament expert 


episodes. 

In this year’s Daily Telegraph Cup, London 
| and Middlesex B were running neck and neck 
when they met at the start of the final session. 
At one table a very young London pair sat East 
and West; the dealer was West, both sides were 
vulnerable, and the auction went like this: 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Spade 
2Clubs No bid No bid Double 
3 Clubs 3Spades 4Clubs_ No bid 
No bid No bid 
West led a low Spade, and this is what he 
saw: 
&96 
YA874 
© A109 5 2 
hI5 
&2 1083 N 
9Q93 
© 863 Wit 
| & jy 102 S 


i East cashed the King and Ace of Spades, 


} and at trick 2 his partner brightly played the 
_ Queen. Dummy’s Diamonds looked menacing 
/ and it might be a good idea to remove the entry 
card; West could scarcely have started with 
 Queen- -Three only in Spades, so the play oi the 
Queen was a suit preference signal that asked 
| for a Heart switch. 
{ However, the less imaginative East player 
| saw fit to lead a small trump. South won with 
the Ace and ran the Knave of:Diamonds, losing 
|to the King. East then woke up and returned 
the King of Hearts to dummy’s Ace. South 
| came to hand with a Club to the King and was 
| marked with an original holding of AK Q8763 
|when East threw a Spade. More trump leads 
| followed, and West again got busy. 
Obviously, East held the Queen of Dia- 
/monds (if South had it, the contract would be 
cold); he had false-carded at trick 4 because he 
jhad King-Queen only and was hoping to lure 
‘the declarer into taking a second finesse. 
| Anxious to protect his partner, West tried to 
‘look like a man nursing the Queen and dis- 
jcarded everything in sight except a Diamond. 
. When the last trump was played West was 
‘down to two Diamonds; dummy had the Ace- 
\Ten, East (presumably) the Queen of Diamonds 
| with a good Heart, and South (presumably) 
two Diamonds. The declarer then went into a 
‘trance, wondering whether to play for the 
\finesse or drop in Diamonds, and was put out 
of his agony when the kind-hearted East showed 
‘his two cards and claimed one down. South 
jagreed, for the said two cards, contrary to 
West's calculations, were the Queen and Four 
of Diamonds. 
| The first player to come to his senses was 
North, the dummy. ‘But your Six of Hearts is 
“good!” he told his partner. And, of course, he 
‘was right; all the other Hearts had gone. Now 
what, would you say, was the equitable result 
on the deal—Four Diamonds made or one down? 
| Everyone was exceedingly pukka. Had 
South been put off by the claim, his opponents 
asked; left to himself, he might have worked 
ut that his Heart was good, no one having 
iscarded a Diamond. South was dubious 
bout this, and North said he had no right 
s dummy to jog his memory; in any event, 
outh had conceded one down. Eventually 
he tournament director was asked for a ruling, 
nd he decreed that the board should be redealt 
nd replayed. 

Since the cards are dealt in the normal way 
uring the first round of each session, and the 
ard had not been played at any other table, 
n the face of it a redeal seemed fair enough. 
nyway, everyone was satisfied, and that is the 
eally curious feature. You have sufficient data 
o enable you to form your own opinion. Was 
he decision correct? And in what respect were 


a) 


the players singularly unobservant? I will 
return to this episode at the end of the article. 

The next embroglio, which must be without 
precedent, occurred during a straight match. 
South dealt with both sides vulnerable, and this 
was the auction: 


South West North East 
1 Heart 3Clubs 3Spades No bid 
4 Hearts Nobid No bid No bid 


Having led the King of Clubs, West viewed 
the following: 


@AK9653 
YJ 102 
SOi7 2 
& oO 

@J 108 = 

5 

ae W E 

&AKJ10872L_S 


When East dropped the Nine of Clubs, 
West continued with the Ace; this was ruffed in 
dummy with the Ten of Hearts, and East threw 
a Diamond. The next three tricks were as 
follows: 


North East South West 


Trick3 @K @2 @&5 @8 
4 @A @4 05 @10 
ee) (BOT 78 «I 


The declarer then ruffed a Club with the 
Knave of Hearts, drew trumps (from an original 
holding of A K Q 9 8 6), and claimed ten tricks. 
Should anything in this account strike you as 
peculiar, I can assure you there is no misprint. 

When scores were compared East-West’s 
team-mates were shocked by an adverse swing 
of 820 points on this board. ‘How on earth did 
you let them make Four Hearts?’’ demanded 
the player who held the South cards at the 
second table; “‘I was in the same contract but 
never had a chance; West cashed two Clubs 
and switched to Diamonds, so I had to go two 
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down.” It transpired that the dummy looked 
like this at his table: 
@AK9IG63 YJ102 O072 &Q5 
Here West had no problem at all, since his 
partner was able to signal from A9864 in 
Diamonds on the second Club lead. The light 
eventually dawned. At the first table North 
had the five of Clubs mixed up with his Spades, 
and this suit was displayed untidily in dummy. 
Even so, apart from the appearance of another 
Five of Spades at trick 3, surely the fifth trick 
should have struck someone as rather odd. 
View it from East’s angle. With six Spades 
in dummy, Q 7 4 2 in his own hand, and one that 
South had played, how could his partner follow 
suit three times? Stranger still, although ten 
Spades had gone and three more were appar- 
ently visible in dummy, neither West nor South 
remarked on the absence of the Queen! Any- 
way, what is the ruling? We know the offending 
side should never profit from a revoke; but the 
Club ruffs in dummy at tricks 2 and 6 do not 
constitute a revoke, since all the players are 
responsible for seeing that dummy follows suit. 
The matter, I understand, is still sub judice. 
Let us now revert to the strange tale of the 
two Mixed Up Kids. Have you bothered to 
reconstruct the full deal? This was East’s hand: 
@AKIJ72 QKJ105 OKQO4 he4 
The astonishing part is this: not one player 
at the table observed that East-West had 
missed a sitting vulnerable game in Spades that 
was worth 620 points. The question of whether 
North-South should score plus 130 or minus 100 
in their contract of Four Diamonds was of 
minor importance; had the board been replayed 
in the normal manner, they could anticipate a 
gain of 490 (five i.m.p.) in the first case and 720 
(six i.m.p.) in the second. Fortunately, Middle- 
sex B did well on the substituted board, so 
rough justice was done. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
of Wednesday, March 19, 1958. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 


2 3 |4+ 5 6 7 18. 
19. 


sane PCr 


SOLUTION TO No. 1465. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of March 6, will be announced next w 


1466 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1466, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
not later than the first post onthe morning 1 


ee ae 25. 


eek, 


a ACROSS 
1. Fashionable going-away costume? (4) 
3. No doubt the castaway would, as a matter of 
chivalry (10) 
9. Nothing to imprison, so no bars (4) 
0. Six gallons, perhaps, for the Great Protector, 
with a biscuit (4, 6) 
12. Frame-up of an artist here (5) 
13. Assaults in the studios (6) 
15. The old bird that might get late! (3) 
Curse this wind, as the golfer might say (5) 
It’s bitter rue to have to make return (9) 
22. Improved by a flick of the brush or the whip? 
(7, 2) 
24. Clothing is customary here (5) 
Are returning in time (3) 
26. With honour, it’s a matter of seconds (6) 
29. ‘The is come upon me,’ cried 
“The Lady of Shalott”—Tennyson. (5) 
32. Does it mean displacement of the sleeper’s 
head? (10) 
33. The horse with a beard (4) 


34. Re fastener, it must be changed over, 
definitely, to him (10) 
35. Youngsters involved in a slide (4) 
DOWN 


1, No use to those who can’t stand getting wet! 
(10) 

. Hair-do among artists is satisfying (7, 3) 

‘“Methought I was — of an ass”’ 
—Shakespeare (9) 

5. One, Thomas—a good shot (5) 

6. Left a penny for earthenware here (5) 

. Appeared in sight on the Sussex coast (4) 

8. “Trip the fairies and the dapper elves 


” 


—Miulton (4) 
11. Fetch about a pound as the Archers do (6) 
14. A new look for 25 (3) 
16. Any junk, Johnny? (10) 


17. One must get down to it for comfort (10) 
20. The light of knowledge seems to get smaller 
thus (9) 
21. Achat I have here (6) 
23. Singular appearance of one of 8 (3) 
27. This ensues when inhabitants of the coop are 
in a tizzy (5) 
. ‘When thro’ the long-drawn —— and fretted 
vault”—Gray (5) 
30, Rises to first place, do you see? (4) 
31. Sounds like an exhortation to this agile fellow 
to depart! (4) 


ACROSS.—3, Rites; 8, Quince; 9, Acuity; 10, Distressed; The winner of Crossword No. 1464 is 
11, Etty; 12, Slapdz ash; 14, Alsace; 16, Thoughtlessness; - ; 
18. Regent; 20, Relucted; 23, Coif; 24, Hailstones; 26, Tipcat; Wing-Commander R. D. Bruce, 
27, Lyceum; bg, Shyly. DOWN.—1, Muriel; 2, Gnat; 3, 


Reseda; 
7, Static; 12, Satyr; 13, Pluperfect; Eased; 
19, Exotic; 21, Lastly; 22, Erebus; 35, er 


4, The Scholar Gipsy; 5, Sandbags; 6, Supersonic: 
i7, Hatchets; 


52, Nottingham-place, 
London, W.1. 
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“CADET”’ 


Supplied in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, and extensible to any length, in 
2 ft. units, from 8’ 3”. All sizes also now available in modified form, 
designed for erection on2’6” dwarf walls. Made from heavy rolled steel 
sections completely rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 
and supplied complete with glass, putty, glazing clips and foundation 
lugs. Can be seen at leading London Stores and at Agents throughout 
the country. 


Example, as illustrated, 8’ 3” x 20’ 7”, 69 gns. 
Other sizes from 28 gns. 


The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 1094 less than corresponding standard sizes. 
PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS can extend their greenhouses by the addition of 
4, 8 and 10 ft. units. Prices from || gns. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Free delivery England and Wales. 
Send for details to:— 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


HORTICULTURAL DEPT. A, BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


COUNTRY] EIPE MARGIE =i), 


Rie 
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A “MUST” FOR 
THE GARDEN MODEL 


A _ really accurate method of dis- 
tributing fertiliser, seed, etc. The 
largest of lawns can be covered 
completely in a very short space of 
time and what is more important— 
no part of the lawn is missed—The 
hopper holds 14 lbs. of material and 
distributes over a width of 18 ins. 


A fully tea leaflet 
is available from the £4. 19. § 
manufacturers. 


Also available 


PARK MODEL £35.15 
(36” WIDTH DISTRIBUTOR) 


The24 
HAYTER 


(Regd) 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


Operates efficiently 
in all weathers 


Cuts fine or rough, 
large or small areas 


Has ample power for 
toughest conditions 


Gives rapid cutting 
without choking 


, 
oul Has low purchase 
Yi price and running 


costs 


Northern Distributors: 


Self-propelled models 
also available. 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


§ Please write for folders and prices 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK & 


6 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop's Stortford, 


PHONE 
BATTLE 


468/9 


Herts. Tel. Sawbridgeworth 3444 & 


Manufactured by G. L. Wallis & Son, Lenelby Rd., Tolworth, Surrey. 


Ridings Manufacturing Co. Ltd., California Works, Gomersal, nr. Leeds. 


A] Swimming Pool ? 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION 


Details from BATTLE — 


EVERY GARDENER 


NO WASTE + NO MISSES 
+ ACCURATE DISTRIBUTION 


= PERFECT RESULTS ¥/ 


Warmth and Comfort.. 


The owners of this lovely house 


FERTILISER & SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ELMbridge 1973. 


in Surrey enjoy all the tremend- 
ous advantages that the COB 
Oil-Fired Equipment has to 


Cleckheaton 1136. 


offer. 
No dust, no dirt, a COB Oil- 
Fired Boiler runs unattended 


for long periods—at a cost com- 


Whaoy moe 


paring very favourably with all 


COMPANY LIMITED 


SUSSEX 


other fuel. 


with 


COB 


Oil-Fired Equipment 
Write for details to 
Dept. CL, Vaporheat Ltd. 


47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Abbey 3576 
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that’s a clever idea! 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


LONDON’S PRIDE 


square by William Kent and 20, St. 


a“ 


NE of the difficulties that local 
authorities have to contend 
with when considering pro- 

posals for development is which build- 
ings to preserve, and no authority has 


a more onerous duty in this respect 
than the L.C.C., who share with the 


Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment the responsibility of safeguard- 
ing the amenities of Westminster. 
Fortunately, however, it was appre- 
ciated that planners, not only in West- 
minster, but throughout the country, 
were likely to require guidance when 
attempting to reconcile the needs of 
progress with the desirability of keep- 
ing the best examples of architecture 
from the past, and a committee of 
experts was set up under the chair- 
,manship of Sir William Holford to 
| advise the Minister on the principles 


| that should govern the selection of 


buildings to be preserved. The fact 
that a building is listed as being of 
special architectural or historic 
interest does not guarantee its pre- 


| servation, but it does ensure that at 
| least two months’ notice is given of 
| any proposal to demolish it or to alter 


its character, and this arrangement 
gives the Minister and the relevant 


| planning authority an opportunity to 


decide what action, if any, ought to be 
taken. 
In Westminster, the number of 


| buildings listed (as stated in CountRY 


Lire last week) now totals approxi- 
mately 1,000, and the list itself not 
| only provides documentary evidence 


| of London’s proud heritage, but could 


| also serve as the basis of an admirable 
| itinerary for students and i 
| from home. and overseas. 


OLDEST COMPLETE 
BUILDING 
HE oldest complete building in 
Westminster that appears in the 
| atest list issued by the Ministry of 


| Housing and Local Government is 


| Westminster Hall, which was built in 
| 1100 by William Rufus, and given its 
| magnificent roof by Richard II. It is 
}one of the most important in the 
| collection of medieval buildings 
| grouped round the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, includ- 
| ing, in addition to the Abbey itself, the 
crypt-chapel beneath the House of 
Commons, the 14th-century Jewel 
| House of the Palace of Westminster 
and St. Margaret’s Church. 
The most important survivals 
j from the 16th century are St. James’s 
|Palace, which was begun by Henry 
| VIII, and the vaulted crypt, originally 
) Cardinal Wolsey’s wine cellar, incor- 
porated later in the Palace of White- 
‘hall and moved recently to its present 
site beneath the Board of Trade and 
| Air Ministry building in Whitehall- 
gardens. 


INIGO JONES’S BANQUETING 
HOUSE 

ENTION of the Palace of White- 

hall leads one to the, 17th cen- 

Pies the finest building from which is 

the Banqueting House built by Inigo 
‘Jones in 1619 and the chief survival, 
jabove ground, of the Palace itself. 
‘The York Watergate in Victoria 
\Embankment-gardens dates from 
1626; somewhat later is Ashburnham 
House (now part of Westminster 
‘School). Moving on to the 18th cen- 
jtury, one comes across a wealth of 
‘imposing official buildings, including 
)Somerset House, the Admiralty, the 
Horse Guards and the Treasury, and 
the great town houses, Marlborough 
\House, Albany, Apsley House in 
|Piccadilly, Dover House (now the 
Scottish Office), and Spencer House in 
|St. James’s-square. This century also 
iw itnessed the development of Mayfair 
as a residential area, and though the 

\district has lost much of its original 
tes soa in recent years owing to the 
bigeye of offices and blocks of flats, 

ja number of individual houses are 

listed, among them 44, Berkeley- 


James’s-square by Robert Adam. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BELGRAVIA 

HE early 19th century saw the 

development of Belgravia, the 
most important unit of which is 
Belgrave-square, which is listed as a 
whole. Roughly contemporary with 
Belgrave-square are Buckingham 
Palace, Carlton House-terrace, Lan- 
caster House and many of the clubs of 
Pall Mall and St. James’s-street, 
among them the United Services, the 
Athenaeum, the Travellers, the Re- 
form, the Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Carlton and the Bath. Then, in the 
middle of the century came the build- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, and, 
towards the end of the century, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 
minster and the Archbishop’s House 
adjoining it. Included among the 
secular buildings of the reign of Queen 
Victoria are Bridgewater “House, the 
Albert Memorial, the Royal Albert 
Hall and the Royal Courts of Justice 
in the Strand. 


LINKS WITH THE FAMOUS 


INALLY, in case it should be 

thought that there has been too 
much emphasis on architecture, places 
on the list have been found for a num- 
ber of houses associated with famous 
men. These buildings include 10, 
Downing-street; 41, Beak-street 
(Canaletto); 74, Broadwick-street 
(Blake); 25, Brook-street (Handel) ; 
36, Craven-street (Benjamin Franklin) ; 
180, Ebury-street (Mozart) ; 93, Park- 
lane (Disraeli); and 27, Southampton- 
street (Garrick). 


£50,000 FOR MANFIELD 
ESTATE 
AST Thursday was the day fixed 

for the auction of the late J. T. 
D’Arcy Hutton’s Manfield estate, 
which covers 1,372 acres, four miles 
to the west of Darlington. However, 
Messrs. G. Tarn Bainbridge and Son, 
who had been entrusted with the 
sale, were able to dispose of the 
property by private treaty in lots for 
a total of approximately £50,000, with 
the result that the auction was can- 
celled. The property consists of five 
farms, a smallholding, two accommo- 
dation fields, two small woods and 
roughly one mile of fishing from the 
Yorkshire bank of the River Tees, and 
it is, perhaps, significant that all five 
farms were purchased by tenants. The 
rent roll of the estate is £1,236 a year. 

Acting for the United Steel Com- 
panies, Messrs. Henry Spencer and 
Sons have sold three farms in Lin- 
colnshire, totalling approximately 
1,150 acres. Two of these farms, all of 
which are situated near Walesby, were 
acquired by Messrs. George Mawer and 
Co., on behalf of Mrs. F. Comer, of 
Lincoln, and the third was bought by 
the tenant, Mr. J. G. Johnson. 

A smaller agricultural property 
that has changed hands_ through 
Messrs. Henry Spencer and Sons is 
Crifton Lodge, a mixed farm of 238 
acres at Bilsthorpe, Nottinghamshire, 
belonging to Sir Stuart Goodwin. It 
was offered with vacant possession on 
March 25 of this year and fetched 
£10,000. 


£239 AN ACRE FOR FARM IN 
HEREFORDSHIRE 

HAT is believed to be the highest 

price per acre (£239) paid for a 
farm in Herefordshire since 1954 was 
recorded at the Law Society’s Rooms, 
Hereford, the other day when Messrs. 
Russell, Baldwin and Bright auctioned 
Friar’s Court, a holding of 484 acres at 
Weston Beggard in the Frome Valley. 
The property, which was offered with 
possession, includes a bungalow and 
farm buildings and is mainly arable 
and pasture, though roughly seven 
acres are devoted to hops. The sale 
fetched £11,600. PROCURATOR. 


‘TANGENT’ DOOR SLIDERS 
Here’s the Track to slide your door smoothly round 


the corner. 


There are already 350,000 sets in use, 


all over the World. Write for List T/CL. 


‘MARATHON’ DOOR SLIDERS 


In most lovely homes. 


Safe, everlasting and low priced. 


MICL. 


Glide silently at a touch. 
Ask for List 


‘LORETTO’ CABINET SLIDERS 
Lovely to look at on cabinets, cupboards and ward- 


robes. 


List L/CL. 


Quiet, secure and space-saving. 


INSIST ON 


tlenderson 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


P. C. HENDERSON LTD. 


HAROLD HILL 


Ask for 


By Henderson of course— 
and ideal for your garage or 
private lock-up. “Ultra- 
matic’ 180 is the new low 
priced Overhead Door Gear 
—and it’s self opening! 


Henderson ‘Ultra’ and 
‘Ultramatic’ Overhead Door 
Gear are quiet, secure-look- 
ing and trouble free. They 
can’t stick, swing or slam; 
nothing 


projects to trap 


wind or rain—and just 
think of the space saved. 

Your Architect or Builder 
will tell you Henderson is 
best. Write for illustrated 


Folder OD/CL and Prices. 


WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


‘Ultra’ set 150 with Austin 


Door complete—under £19 


FIRST NAME IN 
SLIDING DOORS 
FOR 35 YEARS 


ROMFORD ESSEX 
H107 
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From a recent painting by Gilbert Speechley 
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CONKWELL GRANGE, LIMPLEY STOKE 


HIS LARGE Somerset house, with its 

Queen Anne style facade and its 
beautiful surroundings of trim yew hedge 
and mature trees, gives the impression of 
a building with a long history. In fact, 
Conkwell Grange was designed by the 
well-known British architect, Sir Guy 
Dawber, only some fifty years ago. 

The owner of the house is Sir Eric 
Millbourn, who also farms the 256-acre 
property. He has a fine herd of pedigree 
Friesian cattle, the foundation stock of 


which came from the Terling and Laven- 
ham herds. There is also a flock of Clun 
Forest sheep of about 110 breeding ewes. 
The remaining acreage is cultivated on a 
basis of leys, root crops and cereals. 

Sir Eric Millbourn’s four tractors use 
only fuels supplied through the Shell and 
BP Farm Service, the three diesels run- 
ning on BP Diesolite and the v.o. tractor 
using Shellspark. 

The Shell and BP Farm Service does 
not end with the prompt delivery of fine 


fuels through its system of Authorised 
Distributors. It helps agriculture in several 
other important ways. 

The Service’s technical advice on the 
operation of farm machinery is available 
at the major Agricultural Shows. Films 
designed to promote better husbandry 
are shown to countrymen in all parts. 
Shell-Mex and B.P. are members of the 
Association of Agriculture, which is de- 
voted to improving the understanding 
between Town and Country. 


— 
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FARMING NOTES 


COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 13, 


SAVING FEED 


HE battle of wits between the 
fertiliser manufacturers and the 


feeding -stuffs manufacturers 


}goes on. The fuller use of fertilisers 
| especially on grass, both for nutritious 


| grazing and high-quality silage, con- 
tinues to make progress with the back- 
ing of the technical advice which 
farmers get from the Ministry as well 


‘as the fertilisers’ firms. But the manu- 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
; 


i] 
| 


facturers of compound feeding-stuffs 
come back with a warning that self- 
| sufficiency on the farm can “be pursued 
| too far, especially on the smaller farm, 
where lack of acres limits what can be 


} grown. At the annual dinner of the 


/Compound Animal  Feedingstuffs 
|Manufacturers’ National Association 
| Mr. A. W. Brown declared that too 


|) many farmers are in danger of being 


/tushed on to the slippery slope of 


reducing their production costs with- 


| out any regard to the ultimate con- 
sequences on their output and, most 
important of all, their income. He 
asked, “‘Is the high-yielding dairy cow 
really the Frankenstein monster that 


| she is often depicted to be with an in- 


satiable appetite for feed exclusively 
| imported and pumping out hundreds 
| of gallons of unwanted milk per lacta- 
tion? Would it not be better in the 


/ national interest to aim at a smaller 


higher-yielding national dairy herd 


| feeding on a properly balanced diet of 


_ grass and other green fodder crops and 
| concentrates?’’ 


| Mr. Brown said that in 1957 im- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ports of feeding-stuffs at about £110 
million were £15 million less than in 
| 1956, mainly as a result of lower world 
| prices and freights. This figure of 
| £110 million he compared with the 
|#210 million spent in 1957 on im- 

ported meat, bacon and ham and 
£140 million on dairy produce and 
eggs. Looked at in this light, said 


| Mr. Brown, £110 million is not a very 


| 


| 


) 


/ 


/ 
| 
| 


| to reduce the labour input or cost of 


| big price to pay for a high level of 
_ output from our agricultural industry. 


Work with Hens 


ORE farmers are trying to under- 
stand what work study may 
mean to them, and practical examples 
are being eagerly considered. One of 
the main objectives of work study is 


i 


| performing a specified job. In British 
agriculture labour and power costs 
amount to more than £650 million a 
year (including the value of farmers’ 
| own labour) equivalent to nearly half 
| the total farm costs. So there is a big 
enough field for work study. More- 
over, it seems likely if present trends 
| continue that in 20 years’ time the farm 


i labour force, excluding farmers, will 


; 


| 


has 400 birds. 


| 


be only about two-thirds of its present 
size. To point the possibilities in 
practical terms the agricultural 
| economists of the University of Bristol 
have made a case study of labour used 
on a poultry enterprise in South 
Devon. The report is entitled Work 
| Study in the Poultry House (price 
2s. 6d. from 1, Courtenay-park, 
| Newton Abbot, Devon). The farm 
The time spent each 
day in feeding, watering, collecting 
}eggs and dealing with broody hens 
| was about 25 minutes. This seems a 
short enough time and the lay-out and 
arrangements cannot have been too 
bad before work study was applied. 
But now the worker completes his 


' task in about half the time and walks 


i 


442 feet instead of 790 feet in order to 
do it. The number of operations has 
been reduced from over 200 to 93. 


End to Tuberculosis 


Y 1961 the whole of Great Britain 
should be an attested area clear 

of bovine tuberculosis. At the present 
time there are 2,500,000 cattle outside 
tuberculosis eradication areas and free 


COSTS 


tuberculin tests are now being pro- 
vided there. The progress made in 
this scheme is remarkable. At the end 
of 1957 there were 7,500,000 cattle 
in attested herds and attested areas, 
compared with 2,000,000 in October, 
1950. About 70 per cent. of the cattle 
in England are attested, 93 per cent, 
in Wales and 92 per cent. in Scotland. 
There is an incentive for farmers to 
come voluntarily into the attested 
scheme before their district is declared 
an eradication area. They qualify for 
a payment of 2d. a anon on milk 
sales for four years, followed by ld. a 
gallon for a further two years, or a 
capitation bonus of £2 a head of cattle 
per year for four years, followed by 
£1 a head for a further two years. 


Training for Farming 


BOUT 900 boys and girls from the 
towns each year have used the 
Ministry’s agricultural training scheme 
to get some basic knowledge of farm- 
ing before taking employment in the 
industry. I am sorry to hear that the 
scheme will not be continued after 
March, 1959. It is valuable to agri- 
culture, as well as to children who 
happen to be born in the towns, 
that there should be some ready 
avenue to farm-work, just as there is 
an open road for farm-boys to take 
jobs in the towns. Under this scheme 
training is given on specially chosen 
farms and market gardens for a period 
of 13 weeks and for a further 12 
months the trainee’s welfare and pro- 
gress are supervised by Ministry offi- 
cers. Itis true that there will still be an 
avenue in the apprenticeships scheme, 
which the N.F.U. still helps to run, 
and the expense of a separate Govern- 
ment scheme may not be justified. 


Grazing for Lambs 


OST lambs thrive well on upland 
farms for about the first 10 
weeks, and then when the ewe’s milk 
is falling off, the grass is becoming 
older and parasites more troublesome 


the progress of the lambs may be’ 


checked in midsummer. Writing in 
Agriculture, Mr. W. R. Smith and 
Mr. A. Rowlands, of the Welsh 
National Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice, urged the case for earlier weaning 
and there is a good deal in what they 
say. After three months of lactation 
the ewe is competing with the lamb, 
taking more food than she contributes 
through milk. This is the stage at 
which she can be turned on to the 
poorer ground, such as hill grazing, 
leaving “the best grass for the lamb. 
May and June are the critical periods 
for parasitic infection, when rotational 
grazing will help to maintain stock 
health. Where pastures are kept in 
really productive order cattle may be 
needed to control pasture growth for 
the benefit of the sheep. 


More Cream Sold 


T a public dinner the other evening 
cream was served with the fruit 
salad and my neighbour remarked 
howrarely the genuine product appears 
on such occasions. We do not take 
fresh cream as freely as the Americans 
do, but I am glad to hear from the 
Milk Marketing Board that the sales 
of milk for the manufacture of cream 
were 22 per cent. higher in 1957 than 
in 1956. With a big extra demand at 
Christmas-time, the month of Decem- 
ber showed the best sale of cream 
since the trade was de-controlled in 
1953. But even in June when the call 
for cream should be greatest at straw- 
berry and raspberry time only three 
million gallons of milk were used for 
cream out of a total milk production 
of 170 million gallons. More aggres- 
sive salesmanship will surely pay. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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Get better plants with 
Thermoplus 


Thermoplus 


Use “Thermoplus’ as a greenhouse 
inner skin and conserve heat, kill 
draughts, cut fuel costs. Use it under 
pots and prevent rooting through. 
Use it as an aid to propagation. 
“Thermoplus’ is a wonderful new 
polythene film specially developed 
for the garden. It’s strong, trans- 
parent, has the same light transmis- 
sion as glass, and has a wide range of 
applications. 


Thermoplus 50 


Only 1/60th the weight of glass, and 
a fraction of its price, ‘Thermoplus’ 
50 can take the place of glass for 
almost all gardening purposes, Ideal 
for lightweight easy-to-build cloches. 
Perfect for ‘glazing’ a complete 
greenhouse. And though thicker, 
‘Thermoplus’ 50 has the same high 
light transmission as ‘Thermoplus’. 


Obtainable in convenient sized packs from your local horticultural stockist. 


Thermoplus 


ECO TRADE 


Manufactured by 
BRITISH VISQUEEN LIMITED - STEVENAGE 


A SUBSIDIARY COMPANY OF IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


HERTS 


BVTH 20 


() p U p a permanent 
| out-of-sight 


sprinkler system 


for PARKS, SPORTS GROUNDS & GARDENS 


B.O.I.L. “Pop-up” Sprinklers are connected to permanent 
below ground-level piping and are always ready for instant use 
— simply by turning on the tap. When the water supply is 
turned on, the sprinkler heads pop-up and distribute gentle 
rainfall over wide areas. On shutting off the supply of water, 
the heads sink below the surface and remain hidden from 
view. If plastic pipes are used, they can be placed 
in position with the help of a verge cutter 
and the mark in the turf quickly disappears. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HLM. QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
MANUFACTURERS OF IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LIMITED 


Upper Halliford, Shepperton, Middlesex 
Phone: Sunbury 3077/8 


Write for full details to :— 


Grams: Irrigation, Shepperton 


B26 
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A Bathroom 
by 
BOLDING 


| 
| 
~ 


You are cordially invited 


to visit our Mayfair Showrooms 


at 58 Davies Street London W.1 


Here you will be able to see 
delightful bathrooms 
of the highest quality 


materials and workmanship 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822. 
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AP 254/27 
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thelwell 


(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


First look at the quality, then look at the price! Flexello’s latest 
development, the new soft white rubber tyred furniture castor is 


SANDEMAN eo 
priced as low as 11/9 a set of four including sockets. Why pay Za SCOTCH 
more? Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello castors will = i WHISKY 
give years of dependable service. Specially designed to protect , Sle 


carpets they are non-marking on parquet, 
rubber and other delicate floors. Good- | FSP-33 


looking too. These are only part of Flexello’s eee ie 


enormous range of domestic and industrial | teatrolley 
spring castors 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


castors. fromitwion under the same family pro- 
. < tof4 : PP ete 
% A new conversion reamer and easy fitting | jncuding prietorship since 1790. 


EDINBURCEY 


‘sTeaeo Trac’ MARIS 


ANDEMAS| sanpemaN « sons L1D 
aS 25 & 27 Forth Street, 
3 A EDINBURGH’ | 


instructions for the handyman with every set. | sockets. 


FFS-46W ‘ 
Ball-bearing 
e@ Oo socket furniture ¢ 


castors with 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS soft white 


rubber tyres 


eee, At all good Ironmongers and stores 11/9 set of 4, 

© @ 2 or apply for illustrated leaflet and bike Ba : 
~ 43 LY 2 Plastic wheels 

a (j~ name of nearest stockist to: Bik scc of 


FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD including 
SLOUGH - BUCKS sockets. 


TOL 


|} concerned, “I am a 


NEW BOOKS 
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NOVELISTS IN 
CONFLICT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OME people have been surprised 
that, after their long friendship, 
Henry James and H. G. Wells 

quarrelled and parted. What 
prises me is that they remained 
friends so long. Mr. Leon Edel and 
Mr. Gordon N. Ray, American profes- 
sors, go into the matter earnestly and 
copiously in Henry James and H. G. 
Wells (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.). The 
sub-title is A Record of theiy Friendship, 
theiy Debate on the Art of Fiction, and 
theiy Quarrel. The whole business 
seems to me slightly absurd. So long 
as we have the novels of Henry James 
and the novels of H. G. Wells, who 


sur- 


himself in futile theory about the 
whys and wherefores of creation. 

How much better it would have 
been if each had recognised that there 
are flaws and excellences in all works 
of creation! But they must quarrel 
about it, not as friends sometimes 
quarrel, but bitterly and in public. So 
it happened that the man who could 
write to his friend about Ann Veronica: 
“You must at moments make dear 
old Dickens turn—for envy of the eye 
and the ear and the nose and the 
mouth of you—in his grave,’’ and who 
could end this letter: ‘““ You are a very 
swagger performer indeed and I am 


DA AMAMAAMAAAAMA MOMMA. MAMA AWM AWM A121 


HENRY JAMES AND H. G. WELLS. 
Edited by Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray 
(Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


THE SALT-WATER MEN. By Joseph Schull 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 


THE TRIANON ADVENTURE. Edited by A. O. Gibbons 


(Museum Press, 21s.) 
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cares what they thought of the art of 
fiction? Not I, for one. 

Men write as they write, whether 
fiction or anything else. What is the 
sense in complaining that Turgenev 
does not write like Tolstoy, Hugo like 
George Moore, Lamb like Pater? We 
should be immensely the poorer if they 
did. The traditions of the class from 
which a writer springs and the circum- 
stances of his individual life—which is 
to say heredity and environment—will 
have far more to do with the matter 
than some professorial theory. If ever 
two men were born and brought up in 
circumstances to determine their work, 
and to determine that each should 
fundamentally differ from the other, 
these two men were Wells and James. 


JAMES’S SUPPORT OF WELLS 


The friendship, as well as the 
quarrel, is here set out as fully as may 
be. James was 23 years older than 
Wells, already established as an oracle 
when Wells began to write. He saw it 
as part of his duty to look out for and 
to encourage young writers. It was 
inevitable that his eye should fall 
on the young man whose early 
work was causing a stir. There was 
inevitability, too, in Wells’s warm- 
hearted response. What young writer 
would not have felt happy to be 
singled out by so celebrated a pundit? 

There can be no doubt too that, 
though when the quarrel broke each 
stood by his own sort of work exclu- 
sively, declaring in effect that it was 
the only sort of work worth doing, 
each was nevertheless aware that he 
lacked qualities which the other pos- 
sessed and was aware, too, that those 
qualities were important. Wells de- 
clared, with a rough approximation to 
the truth so far as his latter work was 
journalist.” 
James declared more ponderously: “ It 
is art that makes life, makes interest, 
makes importance, for our considera- 
tion and application of these things, 


/ and I know of no substitute whatever 


§) 
| 


i} 


for the force and beauty of its process.”’ 
Each was refusing by now to consider 
the thing created and was embroiling 


your very gaping and grateful Henry 
James’’: this man could end the whole 
thing with a dignified but utter 
renunciation. Wells had presented 
him in a book as a dreadful bore 
named Boon. Speaking of there being 
no substitute for the force and beauty 
of the artistic process, James ends: 
“Tf I were Boon I should say that any 
pretence of such a substitute is help- 
less and hopeless humbug; but I 
wouldn’t be Boon for the world, and 
am only yours faithfully Henry 
James.”’ 

We, who can see and enjoy the 
qualities that each man has, can only 
stand saddened and amazed by their 
blind belittling of each other. It is the 
more perplexing because of what went 
before. The letter about Ann Veronica 
—which might have made Dickens 
turn in his grave for other reasons 
than those James produces—could be 
matched by scores of others; and 
Wells’s praise of James was no less 
fulsome. 

One can only wonder whether 
they did, in fact, admire one another’s 
work as much as they said they did. 
It doesn’t seem likely. That dignified 
churchman and that cocky hot- 
gospeller must have had reservations 
that burst out the more violently for 
having been long suppressed. Wells 
faced this truth later when he wrote in 
his autobiography: “He liked me and 
he found my work respectable enough 
to be greatly distressed about it. I 
bothered him and he bothered 
We were at cross purposes based on 
very fundamental differences, not only 
of temperament but training. He had 
no idea of the possible use of the novel 


me. 


as a help to conduct.’’ To which, no 
doubt, James would have replied: 
“That depends on what you mean by 
conduct.’’ However, it was a 
affair: hurtful, senseless and unneces- 


sad 


sary. 
CANADA’S DEEP-SEA SAILORS 


A fine robust book by Mr. Joseph 
Schull is The Salt-watery Men (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.), which is concerned 
with Canada’s deep-sea sailors. It is 
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THIS NEW TOBACCO’'S 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Best tip I ever had was to try this Hickory. I never thought 
I'd ever change tobaccos but I reckoned without Hickory. 
The finest tobacco ve ever smoked. You should give it a 
try yourself. 

John Sinclair’s Hickory, the Special Navy Cut, is manu- 
factured with traditional skill from a unique blend of 
individually selected leaves. For cool, slow smoking it is 


probably unequalled. 
| 
4/104 IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


Pac Kk OR Y 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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Which 


SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 


will you have ? 


<4 more y aN 
A | 
vh ARMADA CREAM 
CNA a fine old 
MIG sher 
\\ \ : cream sherry 


CAN 24/- 


\s 


ee 


\\ AER 
THVUTIUINTTITUIITINN = 


\s 
SANOUHAN 
ACA A CO, 
" 


\ ‘ \\ \ q 
a 


AMONTILLADO 


a medium 
dry sherry 


‘ \ NWA ; 


APITIV 


a superb extra 
dry pale fino 


21/- 


aid fet ¥ 
APITIV 
SHERRY 


| OCTRA DRY PALE FINO * 


Sandeman Sherries 
are available from 
19/- a bottle. 

They come from the 
finest vineyards of 
Jerez in Spain. 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD. 
20. ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


_ discerning smoker 


COPE BROS. & COQ, 47D 


OW OPEN 


W. J. BROWN FURNITURE GO. LTD. 


NEW SHOWROOMS 
10 CLIFFORD STREET ‘BOND STREET ‘LONDON W.1 


Phone: REGent 3688 (3 lines) 
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The most — se 
prefer 


Call and inspect our 
latest examples of Exclu- 
sive Built-in Furniture, 
designed and carried 
out by us in our own 
Workshops. 


Write for FREE illustrated Brochure 


SHARPES 


[CLAXSIC 


ALSO ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY 
AND OCCASION CARDS, 


“Tokens off Good Jaste : 


W. N. SHARPE LTD., BRADFORD 


perfectly matured 
—is the most appetising 
in the world. 


For cooking and carving pamphlet 


please write to :— 
Marsh & Baxter Ltd., Brierley Hill, Staffs. 


wish for 


Magnificent views over the blue waters of 
Torbay, beautiful semi-tropical ee 
comfortable _wide-windowed ounges, 
delicious food, luxurious bedrooms and 
bathrooms, peer cinema, bridge, 
tennis, squash, golf, bathing beach—and 
hairdressing by Antoine (de Paris). Jt's 


all yours at the 
wy 


@e 
TORQUAY Tel: 4301 


For more details write for Brochure F 
THE ENGLISH HOTEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


(1 


ot 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING ~—continued 


very well illustrated by Ed McNally. 
Canada, it seems, came late to the 
business of building deep-water ships 
and sailing them. The adventure was 
brief, like the adventure of the canal- 
makers in this country, and that was 
hardly under way when the steam 
locomotive made it old-fashioned. So 
with the Canadian ships. They rose 
quickly to pre-eminence among the 
world’s sailing fleets; but they had 
hardly got into their stride when a 
smudge of smoke on the horizon told 
their masters that they could enjoy no 
more than ‘‘a great, brief afternoon.”’ 
And it was not only the engines in the 
new ships. It was the iron of which 
their hulls were built. There was no 
iron in Canada. 

Canada had long built ships for 
her coastwise trade and ships for 
taking timber to England. They were 
quickly knocked together for this one 
purpose and were sold to English 
buyers. Rather late in the day the 
Canadians decided to alter this, to 
build ships good enough not merely to 
dump one cargo of timber on an 
English quay, but to trade with the 
world. This book is the story of the 
building of those ships, of their far- 
ranging voyages, and of the men— 
and sometimes the women and the 
whole families—who sailed in them, 


“WORLD’S FASTEST SHIP” 


None is more romantic than the 
tale of the Marco Polo—‘‘the ship 
that wouldn’t go to sea.’’ She got her 
name from the misfortunes that 
attended her building and launching. 
She seemed determined to kéep her 
keel dug into Canadian soil. But she 
was persuaded to sea at last and 
became one of the most famous ships 
of her time. In her first run from 
Liverpool to Melbourne she beat the 
steam packet Australia by a week, and 
when she got back to Liverpool she 
was flaunting a banner: ‘The fastest 
ship in the world!” 

Here and there throughout the 
book, amid the adventures of other 
ships, we come upon the Marco Polo. 
“Through the sixties and the great 
seventies and on into the eighties, the 
ship went on, a leader and a legend to 
the end of her days. Even when she 
left the company of the passenger 
ships and joined the fleet of the guano 
carriers, seamen spoke of her with 
something approaching awe. In any 
ship, on any sea, it was all hands to 
the side when she passed.’”’ She 
returned to the old trade of Canadian 
shippers: she became a tub, Nor- 
wegian-owned, wallowing across the 
Atlantic with cargoes of timber. On an 
August day in 1883, soon after she had 
left the Canadian shore, her skipper 
decided that she would never make 
the passage. There was only one way 
to save the lives of her crew. With all 
sail set, he allowed the wind to drive 
her ashore on Prince Edward Island. 
Her enormous spread of sail fell as she 
struck. The masts had been cut down 
so that she would not blow off the land 
and become a derelict. She was a 
great ship and Mr. Schull tells her 
story well, and many another good 
story into the bargain. 


JOURNEY INTO THE PAST? 


In 1901 two ladies of unimpeach- 
able respectability, Miss Jourdain and 
Miss Moberly, were wandering round 
the Petit Trianon when they saw 
things that disturbed them so deeply 
with a sense of ghostliness that they 
went back later and found that the 
landscape they had wandered through 
was now, in reality, considerably 


changed. They decided that they had 
been back in the times of Marie 
Antoinette. One of them believed that 
she had seen Marie Antoinette; but 
the other had not. However, the 
experience had much in common to 
both, and ten years later 
lished their famous book 
called simply An Adventure. 


was pub- 
about it 


UNSOLVED QUESTION 


It was so odd a story, so satisfy- 
ing to believers, so annoying to scep- 
tics, that a whole bibliography has 
since grown up round it; and now 
comes The Trianon Adventure (Museum 
Press, 21s.), which is a symposium 
edited by A. O. Gibbons. There is an 
Analysis, a Speculation, Additional 
Investigations, and so forth. A lot of 
work has gone into examining the 


buildings as they are and as they 
were, into reading documents, into 
investigating the activities of the 


people likely to have been about at the 
time into which the two ladies thought 
themselves to have been transported, 
but whether any of it helps to prove 
or disprove I doubt. There are only 
three possibilities, one of which is 
certain: that the ladies were indeed 
transported back through the years to 
witness some trivial happenings; that 
they believed themselves to have 
been; that their book was a concoc- 
tion. I don’t see how we are to decide 
which of these is the answer; but for a 
long time to come we shall have books 
like the prese t one arguing about it 
and about. 


o—_——_ 


THE MIDDLE AGES FROM 
THE AIR 


OW aerial photography can be 

used as an aid to _ historical 
research is shown vividly by the 
Cambridge Aiv Surveys. The second 
volume, Medieval England: an Aerial 
Survey, by M. W. Beresford and 
J. K.S. St. Joseph (C ambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 45s.), uses air photographs 
to illuminate what the authors call 
the “‘ pre-cartographic period,’’ that is 
the period from the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement to the end of Elizabeth I’s 
reign, when surveyors were sufficiently 
skilled to make accurate maps which 
eased the task of enclosure. 

The photographs are _ taken 
obliquely; by this means earthworks 
and buildings are more clearly seen 
for what they are than in photographs 
taken from directly overhead. The 
book deals in detail with over 100 
places, ranging from the open fields of 
the Midlands to the industrial remains 
of quarries and iron- and lead-mines. 
Each place has its numbered section 
in the text, with one or more illustra- 
tions; frequently a photograph is 
placed beside an early enclosure map 
or town-plan, which enables one to 
see at a glance the permanence of 
ridge-and-furrow or the lay-out of an 
important street. 

Of the main divisions of the book 
—fields and villages, towns, and indus- 
trial features—the first is the longest 
and most thorough. The remains of 
medieval strip cultivation are fami- 
liar enough, but air photographs 
reveal clearly such tendencies as the 
“outward movement of fields from a 
village centre’’ when the land-hungry 
villagers pressed outwards into the 
waste lands. An especially interesting 
study is that of the three Giddings in 
Huntingdonshire, in which the authors 
use photographs, old maps and docu- 
ments to discover why the parent 
village kept its prosperity while the 
two daughter settlements decayed. 

Medieval England, with its lucid 
text and fine photographs, will be an 
important source-book for the his- 
torian, the agricultural economist and 
the general reader interested in the 
evolution of the English landscape. 
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Photo by Basil Partridge 


Miss ‘Terry 
haute couture 


Dress and Jacket Ensemble 


In a dull surfaced slub silk, this two-piece has a sleeveless 
dress under a three-quarter sleeved button-up jacket and a 
most attractive heart-shaped neckline following the lines of 
the dress. In a deep rich olive Green, midnight Blue, Grey, 
or pinky-Tan, each with off-white flower print. 191 ens. 
Sizes 10 to 18 (32 to 42) 2-piece 


Miss Terry designs enchanting hats to go with every ensemble, always at re ge 


We have a selection of Norman Hartnell ready to wear two-pieces and suits, at the moment 


53 Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge 
London, S.W.1 Kensington 1909 
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: ee ee 
GIRDLE: Dior model 36, white or black, sizes 26-32 


: : een ee, uw YM, 
BRASSIERE: Dior model 220, white or black sizes, 32°-38"; 


B and C cup 


ti gaine CO iiitian Dior 


GAINES ET GORGES 


la gaine Christian Dior, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
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In front, a short dress in lemon yellow taffeta printed with mauve and 
green bouquets. A short bolero covers the bare top. The longer dress, 
short in front, is of café au lait faille with a lace bolero over the strapless 
top (Frederick Starke) 


red and green and billowing out at the back over a short underskirt. 
An organdie is white printed with equally large poppies; a third, 
equally formal in shape, is white faille warp printed with red dots 
the size of half-crowns. Apricot and lemon are lively colours chosen 
by the designer for long dresses, and both flow out in gores at the 
back. In other collections all the pinks from the palest blush rose 
to the strong intense rose tints predominate. China blues and 
Nattier blue relieve white. 


XHE stately group, carried out in pale gleaming satins, look com- 
pletely formal. The fronts fall from a moulded waist and bodice 
with deep folds at either side, creating the effect of an overskirt, and 
they have been shown in pale gold, dove grey, mastic and olive and 
lime green. Norman Hartnell drapes silk jersey, chalk white and 
lemon spirally and horizontally into slender pillars of dresses. A 
supple silk printed all over with large roses is draped to one side, 
where there is a long scarf floating from the shoulders to the floor. 
This has the one-sided décolletage, one shoulder being bare. A 
slender black chiffon at Worth’s is elegant with the merest hint of 
drapery in front and a ripple of folds draped across to one side of the 
bodice where a fan of chiffon is attached to the bodice and wafts out 
on to the ground. This is one of the few black dresses to be shown 
in London. 

The short draped dresses barely cover the knees and are dramatic 
in colour and pattern. Large exotic flowers are cast over a chiffon 
that Ronald Paterson shows in a mixture of brilliant peacock blues 
and greens. Huge puce flowers are splashed across the intense blue 
ground of a supple silk that Mattli drapes round the narrow sheath 
that forms the base. Fluttery panels emphasise the narrow outlines 
of other dresses that are often folded closely over the bodices. 

Victor Stiebel shows short full printed chiffons and organzas for 
parties. A rose pink and white with printed bouquets of flowers has 
the full skirt pleated into the waist and a wide scarf that is twined 


round the oval neckline in folds that dip almost to the waist. 
Another group includes a peacock taffeta that is gored with the 
moderately wide skirt supported by a foundation and waist and 
bodice moulded. A fan of pleats across either side below the 
waist widens out to the front. A lilac silk faille is another that 
shows the gored skirt with stiffened hem widening out from 
narrow shoulders and a moulded bodice, while a lemon yellow 
taffeta is draped across the front of the skirt. These are pretty 
feminine dresses suggesting the trapeze movement of Paris. 

Olive green taffeta makes a picture dress in the Harrods 
French Room collection, a dress that sweeps to the ground, 
embodying everything that is feminine. The bell skirt is draped 
and looped diagonally and caught up in front to the waist, 
where a red rose is placed in the centre. A short dress of pea- 
cock green and white chiffon flows out at the back and has a low 
décolletage framed by a flat fichu. Lime yellow satin is long again 
with sweeping folds breaking the slender silhouette at one side. 
Styles vary so that there is one tosuit each size, shape and occasion. 

A group of short evening or Ascot dresses is included in the 
Worth Boutique, where they make to order with one fitting only, 
as well as selling off the peg. A mole, gold and white nylon 
chiiton is patterned all over with blurred flowers and leaves and 
shows the long bodice with sleeveless shirt-like top above a 
gathered skirt. Another in the same colouring is more formal 
with a swathed bodice and fichu with gathers massed to the back 
of the skirt. A sash of chestnut brown organza is twined among 
the folds of the bodice and then streams down one side. And it 
matches the sheer coat of nylon organza with full elbow sleeves 
that is worn over it. Sugar pink satin also features the wide bell 
skirt and this is draped up in front over one knee, where there 
is a bow of the satin. 

The sheath silhouette is shown in black satin, barely 
indicating the waist with a narrow flat fichu slipping off bare 
shoulders and a close-fitting short-sleeved bolero that just 
covers the bare décolletage. A navy blue day dress is darted and 
held down in front by a ribbon at the waist; the back is left 
to fallin full gores from shoulder to hem in the newest silhouette 
of all. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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OHN FERNELEY (7781-7860) 
Signed and dated “‘ Melton Mowbray, 1831.” 


. Leger in 1831, is held by J. Day, with J. B. Day wearing the 
f Lord Cleveland, standing by. 


NEW & SONS LTD. 


3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON? Wel 
Telephone : HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


A GEORGE I SILVER COFFEE POT 


BY JOHN EDWARDS, LONDON, 1724 
WEIGHT 30 OZ. HEIGHT 104 INS. 


